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Mantanuska Glacier, capped with snow even in the brief Alaskan summer, forms the background for part of the new telephone line 


New 


VOICEWAY 
for Alaska-# 


A new telephone line now spans 
the 337-mile route from Anchorage 
to Tok Junction, Alaska. 

The Bell System co-operated with 
the U. S. Army in designing, build- 
ing and equipping this newest link 
in America’s long distance network 
for national defense. 


® 


Telephone line is latest link in vital defense 


network. Built through wild, rugged country. 


For three summers the line was 
pushed across rugged mountains 
and dense forests, always in a race 
against time and winter weather. 
Bulldozers and big trucks cleared 
the way in sub-zero cold. Tons of 
telephone equipment followed. 


The weather, terrain and other 
problems ruled out the use of all 
tvpes of facilities except pole line 
construction. But Alaskan timber 
wasn't suitable for telephone poles, 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


so 12,500 poles had to be shipped 
in and hauled by rail and truck to 
the job. Frozen ground had to be 
dynamited before the poles could 
be set. 

Meeting the telephone needs of 
one of America’s last frontiers is 
another example of the way the 
unique skills, experience and team- 
work of Bell System people are 
helping to speed the nation’s de- 
fense program. 
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distinctively more than fine quality... 
it’s Ke0p0!d furniture in an 


office planned for 


Bank of Utah, Osden, Utab * Leopold efficiency, comfort and prestige 


Installation by Weber Office Supply Co. 


Enjoy added prestige, greater comfort, 

increased business efficiency in a modern 

office planned by your Leopold dealer. He has the 
training and experience to help you select the 

proper functional Leopold furniture of distinction . . . 
and the right accessories . . . color schemes, 

lighting, sound proofing, drapery and floor 

coverings . .. to make yours an office for 

business in a gracious manner. 

Take advantage of this plus service. Write us 


for the name and address of your Leopold dealer today. 
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BURLINGTON, IOWA 
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DEALERS 


PROVIDE COMPLETE 
OFFICE PLANNING 
SERVICE AT 


NO EXTRA COST 


w Member: Wood Office Furniture Institute 





REYNOLDS & REYNOLDS PRECISION MADE 


ACCOUNTING MACHINE FORMS 


.» ASSURE YOU OF MAXIMUM 
ACCOUNTING MACHINE EFFICIENCY! 


PERFECT REGISTRATION GUARANTEED... Reynolds & Reynolds 
highly skilled specialists assure you of precision made accounting ma- 
chine forms. 

QUALITY FORMS AT LOW COST... mass production and an exclusive 
new process make Reynolds & Reynolds the leader in accounting 
machine forms production, This know how and efficiency, gained 
through years of experience, saves you money. 

PROMPT DELIVERY . . . special high speed presses and systematic 
handling guarantees prompt delivery of custom made forms. A large, 
complete stock of standard forms is always ready for immediate delivery. 
COMPLETE SOURCE OF SUPPLY ... Reynolds & Reynolds can furnish 
binders, indexes, carbon paper, filing trays, stands and your other print- 
ing requirements. 





Reynolds & Reynolds is 
headquarters for all Accounting 


Machine Forms ! 





The Reynolds & Reynolds Co. 
800 Germantown St. 
Dayton 7, Ohio 


Please send me complete information on Reynolds & Reynolds 
Accounting Machine Forms 


Lhe 
REYNOLDS & REYNOLDS 
| Company 


BUSINESS FORMS SINCE 1866 
DAYTON, OH I O 
SALES OFFICES IN MOST PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Make of Machine Model 





Name 





Firm Name 





Address 





City 
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You Can take it 
with you! 


VOCAT TRON: 


D)..... 
ovTa 
_| PLUG-IN INTER-COM 


Lighter than a telephone—smaller than a 
toaster — VOCATRON* is easy to move 
and plug in anywhere. Portable means 
versatile — extra usefulness to the active 
business man who must keep in constant 
touch with his entire organization. 

VOCATRON uses the existing wiring 
circuits (105-120 volt AC or DC) in your 
building or between buildings served by 
the same transformer. Requires no other 
wiring or installation. Uses less electricity 
than a light bulb. 

At home, you can keep in constant 
touch with the “hobby shop”, baby’s 
| room, or a sick room .. . saving time, 
f steps, and nerves. See VOCATRON dem- 
onstrated today, at your local radio, 

appliance, office supply, or de- 
partment store. Or return coupon 
below for descriptive folder and 
the name of your local repre- 











sentative. *U.S. Pot. 2,632,812 

Cf LINE / é 
mpant C CCUCLL 
- 7 INCORPORATED 


Designers and manufacturers of electronic 
€ ication equip t and Bristol “Cir- 
cle B’ synchronous timing motors — Old 
Saybrook, Conn. Research and develop- 
ment laboratory — Waldoboro, Me. 





VOCALINE COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC. 
522 Vocaline Building, Old Saybrook, Conn. 


Please send, without obligation, additional 
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United's new building at Denver serves as operations headquarters for firm's 
13,250-mile system, directing more than 1,400 daily departures and arrivals 


Offices. IN THE NEWS 


United Air Lines has opened a 
new Operating Base building in 
Denver, which will house some of 
the company’s 1,530 Denver em- 
ployees. Two of United’s chief ad- 
ministrative organizations—flight 
operations and transportation serv- 
ices—have headquarters at the 
base, and there are numerous other 
offices, including one for use by 
President W. A. Patterson on his 
visits to Denver. The new building 
has two floors, and there is a base- 
ment with cafeteria, utility room, 
maintenance shop, telephone room, 
and storage areas. Erected by the 
City of Denver at a cost of about 
$1,284,000, the building is rented 
by United on a 30-year lease, with 
payments running $90,000 yearly. 


New Building for Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, oldest of 
California-founded life insurance 
companies, will go up in San Fran- 
cisco. The 6-story building will 
cost about $1.5 million and will be 
the Northern California head- 
quarters for Pacific Mutual. Some 
of the space is expected to be 
rented to tenants. Another office 
building in San _ Francisco is 
legend-laden 
which has a 


planned for the 
Montgomery Block, 





102-year history filled with stories 
of struggling writers and artists. 
The “Monkey Block” will be razed 
in several months, and the new 
office building will go up. 


Remodeling of Building in Deca- 
tur, Ala., will cost $250,000, and 
when it is completed, the building 


will house the home offices of 
Mutual Savings Life Insurance 
Company. The new 6-story build- 


ing will have little resemblance to 
the original structure; the interior 
of the old building was razed and 
the walls that were left standing 
are being reinforced with steel. 
Since Decatur buildings had been 
limited to 5 floors previously, the 
City Council had to raise the 
limit to 6 floors in order to permit 
its construction. 


Industrial Expansion in Chicago 
area for the first half of 1953 was 
only slightly less than the same 
period a year ago. Expenditures 
through the first 6 months of this 
year amounted to $74,197,000, and 
the 35 firms making the invest- 
ments included: Mathias Klein and 
Sons Company, Inc., which is con- 
structing a new plant in Skokie, 
Ill.; Molded Products Corporation, 
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Admiral Corporation subsidiary, 
which is erecting a new building 
in West Chicago; Northern Metal 
Products Company, which is put- 
ting up a new building in Chicago; 
and Manhattan Royal Crown Cor- 
poration, building a new factory 
and office building on Chicago's 
south side. 


Jefferson Standard Life Insur- 
ance Company will erect an 8-story 
office building in Charlotte, N. C., 
with occupancy planned for late 
1954. Jefferson Standard will own 
80 per cent of the land and build- 
ing, and Union National Bank of 
Charlotte will own 20 per cent and 
have an option to purchase 30 per 
cent more. The $2,750,000 struc- 
ture will have basement parking 
for 175 cars and will provide some 
144,500 square feet of floor space. 


New Cotton Belt Building 
is planned for Tyler, Texas, by the 
St. Louis Southwestern Railway 
Lines. The 3-story building will 
cost about $1,250,000 and will be 
constructed to allow for further 
expansion. Covering an area of 
200 by 250 feet, the office building 
will have an auditorium large 
enough to seat all occupants of the 
building. 


Prudential Insurance Company 
of America has started work on a 
new $5 million regional head- 
quarters in Minneapolis, and train- 
ing has already begun for some of 
the 1,500 people who will be em- 
ployed there. The headquarters 
will serve North and South Dakota, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and 
Nebraska. Prudential already has 
a 41-story building going up in 
Chicago (AMERICAN BUSINESS, 
June 1953), and the regional head- 
quarters in Houston has a new 
building (also AMERICAN BUSINESS, 
June 1953). 


The Parker Pen Company has 
started full production at its new 
Arrow Park plant. The $4.5 mil- 
lion plant in Janesville, Wis., rep- 
resents the pen company’s largest 
expansion program, and it will 
increase production capacity more 
than 200 per cent. General offices 
are housed in the old plant, since 
the new plant is for manufacturing 
only. 


Cancellation of Kaiser's airplane 
contract in Detroit stopped a pro- 
duction line there, but a new 
Kaiser line is scheduled to open up 
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Office Morale cots ur- 


WHEN SECURITY (ote LINE COMES IN 


It's as direct and simple as that. 


When you install Security CRESTLINE the tempo and efficiency 
of office work increases . . . you can sense the new feeling of 
purpose and accomplishment. 


This is the effect that the furniture designed for today’s business 
has had in thousands of offices. It is the effect that CRESTLINE 
Steel Office Furniture can have in your office. 


What's more, it will be a lasting effect, as CRESTLINE will 
work for you for many years. 


Make your own plans to improve your office staff morale 
. use this coupon to order your free Office-Plan-Rule and 
colorful CRESTLINE Catalogue. 


SECURITY STEEL EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
30 MIDDLESEX ROAD, AVENEL, NEW JERSEY 
Please send me the CRESTLINE Office-Plan-Rule and the 

two CRESTLINE Catalogues without obligation. 


Name anerenniapmaenmnsmnnimanidetings 





Firm 
Address 
City Zone. a 

















WHAT CAN | DO 
TO GET REPORTS 
ON TIME 2 


EASY | 
JUST CALL Ra§ 
STATISTICAL 

\ SERVICE. 


You only have to give us the 


basic data. 


Our experienced personnel, 
using the latest in tabulating 
equipment, will turn out re- 
ports to your specifications 


and get them to you on time. 


Figures grow old fast—get 
them while they can do you 


the most good. 


Call us today. 


RECORDING & STATISTICAL 
CORPORATION 


CHICAGO - BOSTON - DETROIT - MONTREAL - TORONTO 
100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 
WOrth 6-2700 








at Seattle. Kaiser Gypsum Com- 
pany’s new $4 million facilities 
there will consist of five main 
buildings and several auxiliary 
buildings. 


General Motors Corporation is 
building a new $400,000 office 
building and warehouse in Denver, 
where all zone sales and service of- 
fices will be concentrated. It will 
also serve as a wholesale ware- 
house for GM dealers in several 
surrounding states. 


Sound-Testing Building is under 
construction at Pittsfield, Mass. 
General Electric’s new building 
will be the largest soundproof, 
echoproof structure in the world 
used to noise-test large power 
transformers. The 4-story building 
will have walls 414 feet thick, 
made of concrete, Fiberglas, 
masonry, copper shielding, and, on 
the inside, Fiberglas wedges 
covered with wire mesh. Six inches 
of air space will add to the silence 
of the structure. The sand-filled 
steel doors leading to the sound 
chamber will weigh 40 tons. 


Moore Business Forms, Inc., is 
erecting a new plant at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., which will take over 
some of the work now handled by 
two other plants. The 1-story plant 
will contain 29,360 square feet of 
space and will house, besides the 
offices, these departments: Com- 
posing, photoengraving, and stereo- 
type. About 250 employees will 
move into the new building. 


Houston Skyscraper for doctors 
and members of allied professions 
is planned, and there will be retail 
stores on first floor and office 
facilities for about 175 professional 
men. The 17-story building will 
cost about $4 million, and cus- 
tomers and patients will be able 
to drive directly into the building, 
leaving the car to be parked. A 
specially equipped and supervised 
nursery will be provided for pa- 
tients’ children. 


New Bank Building at Anniston, 
Ala., will feature electrically 
powered vertical louvers on the 
front and side which will give 
maximum light without glare. The 
louvers will be adjusted according 
to the path of the sun, cutting off 
the direct rays from the building’s 
interior. The louvers will be 
aluminum on the outside and 
bronze on the inside, and they fit 
right in as an integral part of the 


structure. The Anniston National 
Bank Building will have lighting 
designed for unusual effects, and 
a central point will control the 
amount, direction, and location of 
illumination. 


Pitney-Bowes, Inc., plans to lease 
a new 2-story office building in 
Boston, if the Boston zoning board 
lifts restrictions and permits the 
construction to begin. The vacant 
land is now zoned for residential 
use, but the request has been made 
for a change to zoning for business. 
Various interests have opposed the 
change, but if it comes through, 
Pitney-Bowes’ Boston office will 
have a new home. 


Two Office Buildings in New 
York are expected to be finished 
during the early part of next year. 
These 15- and 16-story structures 
will replace the old Jay Gould and 
Robert Goelet mansions on the 
47th Street and 48th Street corners 
of Fifth Avenue. Both buildings, 
completely air conditioned, are 
part of New York City’s current 
office building boom (AMERICAN 
BUSINESS, July 1953). 


Procter & Gamble will buy the 
American Red Cross headquarters 
building in Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
a new P&G home office structure 
is scheduled to go up on the site. 
The red brick buildings, more than 
a hundred years old, will be razed 
to make way for the new office 
structure. The Red Cross has a 
new headquarters going up in the 
same city, and will move in as soon 
as it is completed. 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet will 
build a 215-story office building in 
Louisville, Ky., to house branch ac- 
counting offices. The air-condi- 
tioned structure will house about 
350 employees. 


Commercial Credit Company 
will construct a home office build- 
ing in Baltimore, Md., at a cost of 
more than $8 million. The new 
building will be from 15 to 20 
stories high, with about half of the 
space to be occupied by Commer- 
cial Credit and the other half to 
be rented. 


General Motors will add to its 
Kansas City facilities with a new 
$750,000 building, much of the 
space being planned for storage 
use. GM now has its Kansas City 
plant assembling cars and making 
jet aircraft. 
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This IDEA from Remington Rand... 
makes 6 dollars do the work of 10 


many Kardex users report savings in executive and clerical 


Here’s how the Graph-A-Matic signals used in a Remington 
Rand Kardex Visible System set up a line of profit control — 
help cut inventory investment 40° or more for users. 
Graph-A-Matic signal control cuts the amount of money 
tied up in inventory to a minimum . . . at the same time it 
protects against costly shortages. Attention is forced to 
stock needs requiring action. Costly overstocks are glar- 
ingly obvious. Items due for reorder are signalled for action. 
Controllable shortages are anticipated and prevented. All 
data about an item are centralized in a single Kardex pocket 
+. posting is easy, reference is instantaneous. No wonder so 


Remington. Fland 


PROFIT-BUILDING IDEAS FOR BUSINESS 
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time that pay for Kardex many times over — the first year! 
Kardex Visible Systems — whether for inventory, produc- 


tion, sales or some other vital control job — are but one 
example of how your Remington Rand representative can 
help you save time and cut costs. He has dozens of other 
ideas that use the 


ideas from which you can profit — new 


latest electronic methods... punched-card methods... photo- 


graphic methods... yes, and manual methods too. 
See these ideas demonstrated at your nearest Remington 


Rand Business Equipment Center. 


GOOD EXAMPLE OF INVENTORY CONTROL 


Certified Report +774 shows how Boykin Tool & Supply 
Co. of Atlanta, Ga. cut inventory investment 40% by 
means of Kardex Visible records which also paid for 
themselves the first year in clerical savings alone. For 
your free copy of this report, call Remington Rand in your 
city or write to Management Controls Reference Library, 
Room 1006, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 














Businessmen 
jolted by amazing 


device which reveals 


hidden threat! 


FREE "DANGERater” tells in 30 seconds if 
the records you need to stay in business 
are actually safe against fire. 


Don’t guess about this. It’s dangerous. 
Get your free “Fire DANGERater.”’ Dial 
your own “DANGERating” in 30 seconds. 
It's easy to use. Accurate. Authentic. 
Based on experience with thousands of 
fires. Figures in every significant hazard 
factor. Gives you a reliable answer. Send 
for your “DANGERater,” now. Tomor- 


row may be too late! 


Mi 


. fe 
f VUifulli 


World's Largest Builders of Safes and Bank Vaults 


The MOSLER SAFE Company. Dep't AB-8 
t2nd Street & Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y 


Please send me, FREE and without obligation, your 
new Mosler “FIRE DANGERater.” 
NAME 
POSITION 
FIRM NAME 
ADDRESS 


city ove . ZONE 


STATE 


8 


New “DANGERater,”’ which may save your business from ruin. 













(Courtesy of Pitney-Bowes, Inc.) 


FROM READERS 





Gives ‘‘Willies”’ 
To the Editor: 


I read with interest the story in 
the July issue about how the Toledo, 
Peoria and Western Railroad has 
built good will and friendship through 
the award of the “Willies.” 

The “Willies” may have created 
good will, but it looks as if they 
didn’t create any business, since your 
article says, “The men of the year 
drove as far as 180 miles te 

FRANK K. MAHeEr, Scranton, Pa. 


Sharing Profits 


To the Editor: 


In reading AMERICAN BUSINESS, I 
have come to conclude that it serves 
as a sounding board for highly diver- 
gent concepts. In one issue you report 
on the savings effected by the Ford 
Motor Company by the use of work- 
simplification techniques. In a later 
issue you include an article by Mr. 
Conant who seems to dismiss the use 
of time-and-motion study with con- 
tempt (“Is Sharing Profits the An- 
swer?"” March 1953). 

Having read Mr. Conant’s book, 
Outworn Business Idols, I was not 
surprised by this repetition of his 
highly partisan views. Frederick W 





Taylor devoted his life to the belief 
that scientific methods should be ap- 
plied to the determination of what 
constitutes a fair day’s work. The 
study of work motions and elapsed 


times constitutes the only sound 
basis for a wage incentive plan 

The ideas of Mr. Taylor and his 
successors Messrs. Gantt, Barth, and 
Gilbreath are now an important and 
extremely valuable part of manage- 
ment methodology. The fact that the 
increase in power of labor unions has 
made their application more difficult 
does not detract from their value or 
justify his attempts to discredit them. 

-ALEXANDER BORDEN, Securities 
Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Mr. BorDEN: We trust AMERICAN 
BUSINESS is “a sounding board for 
highly divergent concepts.” Only by 
keeping it so can we achieve our aim 
to present both sides of business’ 
many questions. 

We are glad to have your opinion 
of Mr. Conant’s article. We do not 
say that it expresses our point of 
view. However, it is one shared by 
many businessmen who feel that psy- 
chology enters into the wage-incen- 
tive picture. It is all well and good to 
know what constitutes a fair day’s 
work; the $64 question is, “How can 
you keep employees’ interest in pro- 
duction aroused?” 
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He's in a Meeting 


Epitor’s Note: Many readers have 
written in, requesting reprints of 
W. L. Conant’s April article, “‘He’s in 
a Meeting,” which they say was of- 
fered for 35 cents a reprint. 

We do not know where this offer 
originated, but we will supply copies 
of the April issue containing this 
article as long as the supply lasts. 
Our minimum reprint quantity is 
usually 100 copies, and they are 
printed to order. 


Electronics 


To the Editor: 


It appears that no matter how 
much checking one does, errors will 
creep in where least expected. In my 
July article on electronic business 
equipment, Standard Register Com- 
pany was listed as having already 
produced a large electronic computer. 
This is an error; Standard Register 
has done considerable research, but 
has confined its production as far as 
electronic data processing equipment 
is concerned to such components as 
feeding devices for high speed 
printers.—H. O. Brayer, Evanston, 
Illinois. 


Exchanging Information 
To the Editor: 


Hope the article about teamwork 
(“10 Ways to Encourage Teamwork,” 
June 1953), as it is practiced here in 
Janesville will stimulate a few new 
ideas in the minds of others. The 
American habit of exchanging in- 
formation is one of our vital assets; 
it plays an important part in another 
big factor—ideas—in the fabulous 
growing potential of American busi- 
ness.—A. R. ROALMAN, The Parker 
Pen Company, Janesville, Wis. 


Book Donations 
To the Editor: 


As you know, India is on the 
threshold of an era of large-scale in- 
dustrialization, in order to raise the 
living standards of its teeming mil- 
lions. To meet the need for trained 
young men and women in business 
and administration, the College of 
Commerce at the University of 
Mysore has issued an appeal to the 
people in your country for gifts of 
books. These would be presented to 
the college on the day of the opening 
ceremony of its new building. Espe- 
cially needed are biographies of 
eminent industrialists, businessmen, 
inventors, and scientists; literature 
on the origin and growth of major 
industries and big industrial con- 
cerns; literature on commerce and 
humanities. RAMNARAYAN CHELLA- 
RAM, managing trustee, Ramnarayan 
Chellaram & Sons Charitable Trust, 
Bangalore, South India. 
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Wherever paper work requires more than one 
legible copy, a Colitho Business System can be 
used to speed the operation, eliminate transcrip- 
tion errors, and cut clerical costs. Colitho paper 
offset duplicating plates, plain or pre-printed, 
can be incorporated in single, multiple part, flat 
pack or roll forms. Colitho Business Systems 
provide for variables and blackouts, deletions 
or additions. Partial information can be added 


at any time. All business paper work lends itself 


to simplification through a Colitho System.* 


Regardless of the kind of business you are in, 
Colitho Systems offer time and money savings 
in purchasing, manufacturing, distributing, sell- 
ing, billing and accounting. For more informa- 
tion, mail the coupon attached to your business 
letterhead. 


*Where spirit duplicating equipment is used the 
Same results can be obtained with a Columbia 
Ready-Master Systen 


Colitho Division 


CoLuMBIA RIBBON & CARBON Mega. Co., IN« 





CAN REDUCE 
YOUR COST 
OF HANDLING 
PURCHASE 
ORDERS 


Cuts costs up to 15%. 


Speeds purchasing 
procedures. 


Requires only one form. 


Eliminates transcription 
errors. 


Reduces forms inven- 
tory. 


Every copy an original. 


OFFSET DUPLICATING 


908 Herb Hill Rd., Glen Cove, New York 


Our duplicating equipment is: Offset 
Name. . 
Company 


Address. 





City Zone. 


PLATES AND SUPPLIES—— 


Colitho Division, COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON Mpa. Co., Inc. 


Please send information about Colitho and Ready-Master Business Systems. 
Spirit [ 


State... 











OP management is disturbed, 
T notwithstanding statements to 
the contrary, because high-salaried 
executives find it increasingly dif- 
ficult to build an estate under to- 
day’s high tax laws. While studies 
by management engineering com- 
panies show that compensation is 
not a major reason why experi- 
enced executives leave to take 
other positions, no special study is 
needed to show that companies in 
a position to offer executives ‘‘tax- 
proof’ pay arrangements’ are 
steadily acquiring executives from 
competitors who cling to the “put 
it in the paycheck” philosophy of 
executive compensation. 

In checking the executive pay 
plans of more than 1,500 com- 
panies, Dartnell editors found that 
the principal schemes to reduce 
the tax bite on executives’ pay- 
checks fell into six categories: 

1. Contracts for consulting serv- 
ices after retirement. 
2. Profit-sharing, 

tory pension plans. 

3. Options to purchase company 
stock. 

4, Club membership and other 
expense allowances. 

5. Medical expenses and health 
insurance. 


noncontribu- 
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Recent studies of executive turnover show a rising 
trend. As reported in AMERICAN BUSINESS 
(June 1953), this turnover is highest in companies 


which have passed their peak of growth. Execu- 


tives leave to accept positions of greater respon- 
sibility and better estate-building opportunities. 


This report tells how some companies are tailoring 


their executive pay plans to meet this contingency 


The Executive's Paycheck 


A Dartnell Survey 


6. Survivor insurance compensa- 
tion contracts. 

In each case, these so-called 
“fringe benefits’ are designed to 
give an executive deferred income 
over and above his taxable income 
as reported by his employer to the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. How- 
ever, because of legal complica- 
tions, any deferred pay plan for 
high-salaried executives is usually 
drawn with the aid of qualified 
legal and accounting experts. The 
Director of Internal Revenue has 
indicated a new ‘get tough” policy 
on executives’ pay deferments 
and expenses which are obviously 
an attempt to evade taxes. 

A typical example of what can 
be done to save taxes so that an 
executive may retire with more 
than his company pension is found 
in the contract approved by the 
stockholders of Phoenix Hosiery 
Company covering the services of 
its general manager, Frazier 
Maclver. 

It is a contract for 5 years at a 
minimum annual salary of $35,000. 
After June 30, 1955, either the 
company or Mr. MaclIver may 
terminate the contract by giving 
30 days’ notice. But so long as Mr. 
MaclIver continues as general man- 


ager, he is to receive, in addition 
to his salary, 3 per cent of the con- 
solidated net earnings, before taxes 
on income but after contributions 
under the company profit-sharing 
and retirement plan, in excess of 
$500,000; 4 per cent in excess of 
$900,000; and 5 per cent in excess 
of $1,200,000, with a ceiling of 
$2,000,000. 

This bonus is not payable until 
Mr. MaclIver reaches age 65. In the 
event of his death prior to that 
time, it is to be paid to his estate 
in equal installments over a period 
of 10 years. 

The contract also provides for 
payment to Mr. Maclver’s widow 
(if he is still in the employ of the 
company at the time of death), of 
$5,000 annually until the sum of 
$50,000 has been paid, less $333.33 
for each month Mr. MaclIver lives 
after reaching age 65. 

The contract further provides 
that Mr. MaclIver shall be paid a 
consultant fee for 2 years at a 
salary of $12,000 annually, should 
Mr. MaclIver terminate the con- 
tract and if he does not take em- 
ployment with a competitor of the 
company. There is also a provision 
covering termination by the com- 
pany, in which case Mr. MaclIver 
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(or his estate) is to be paid $15,000 
a year for 10 years, or the com- 
pany may retain his services in a 
consulting capacity at prescribed 
compensation which varies with 
his age. 

In commenting upon this plan, 
J. K. Lasser, in a special bulletin 
on planning executives’ pay re- 
leased by Business Reports, Inc., 
New York, says: “Note that the 
company has the right to employ 
Mr. MaclIver as a consultant and 
that he promises not to compete. 
These provisions are designed to 
forestall any attempt to tax Mr. 
MaclIver’s bonus as “current in- 
come constructively received’’ or 
as ‘a present economic benefit.” 

Since Mr. Maclver’s bonus may 
be forfeited, it cannot be con- 
sidered present income in the year 
in which it was earned . . . Like- 
wise, note that there is no provi- 
sion for funding Mr. Maclver’s de- 
ferred pay by any kind of trust 
or annuity. If there had been, the 
Internal Revenue Bureau might 
treat the arrangement as a non- 
qualified pension plan and deny 
the corporation both a current de- 
duction for any reserves or pre- 
miums and a future deduction for 
actual payments.” 

One of the potential benefits re- 
sulting from a well-planned com- 
pensation agreement is that it af- 
fords the executive an opportunity 
at some future time, if the tax 
situation is favorable, to sell the 
contract back to the company. In 
that case he would receive a sub- 
stantial gain in the form of de- 
ferred compensation, upon which 
he would pay only a capital gains 
tax. 

However, most companies are 
going slowly in entering into long- 
term contracts because of the un- 
certainty of the times. Then, too, 
we find that companies holding 
term contracts providing for large 
deferred pay benefits get special 
attention from the Director of 
Internal Revenue. 

Retirement plans which provide 
for deferred compensation over 
and above an executive’s Social 
Security benefits are now quite 
common. There is a trend to step 
up the benefits from such plans in 
the case of high-salaried execu- 
tives. Heretofore, the Treasury 
looked with disfavor upon pension 
plans which seemed to favor high- 
salaried employees. This trend is 
important, since the values ac- 
cruing to the company from such 
a pension plan are lost if pen- 
sions under the plan are substan- 
tially less than what other com- 
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panies offer. General Motors’ scale 
of pensions, for example, is about 
as follows: 


Annual 
Salary 
$ 25,000 
50,000 
75,000 
100,000 


During 


practice 


) - 
N 5 


Years 


Years Years 
$ 9,270 $11,670 $14,070 
19,395 24,420 29,445 
29,520 37,170 40,000 
39,645 40,000 40,000 


freeze, the 
valued em- 


the salary 
of giving 


ployees options to purchase blocks 
of the company’s stock, at some 
future date, at a predetermined 
price had quite a vogue. But with 
the thawing of the pay freeze and 


the downtrend in the 


securities 


market, the plan seems to be los- 
ing its attractiveness as a means 
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of deferring executive compensa- 
tion. However, fast-growing com- 
panies still use the plan to provide 
extra incentive and to quicken an 
executive's interest in the over-all 
success of the business. The action 
by the Delaware Supreme Court in 
voiding the  California-Eastern 
Airways management stock option 
plan, because it failed to bind the 
executive to stay with the com- 
pany for an extended period, sug- 
gests the need for getting sound 
legal advice in entering into such 
contracts with management men. 

The impact of excess profits 
taxes on corporation incomes has, 
along with the unrest over execu- 
tive pay, caused some companies 
to let the bars down on expenses, 
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rather than grant salary increases. 
High salaries might present a 
problem in the event of a slide in 
profits. Providing executives with 
business cars and apartments, en- 
couraging them to join country 
clubs and picking up the tab, tak- 
ing out insurance policies for the 
education of their children, send- 
ing them away on vacation cruises, 
and so on, are a few of the devices 
used to capitalize on the excess 
profits tax. Reports from Wash- 
ington to the United Business Serv- 
ice, however, indicate the Treasury 
is regarding such expenses as be- 
ing “of economic benefit to the 
employee and therefore taxable.” 
Heretofore they have been con- 
sidered ‘‘for the convenience of the 
employer.” 

A more logical method of tax- 
proofing an executive's ‘take-home 
pay,” without getting his salary 
out of line, is to assume certain 
of his medical expenses and health 
insurance. Some companies now 
foot the bill for a periodical medi- 
cal checkup of key executives. 
Such examinations cost from $300 
to $500, and the average executive 
would skip them if the voluntary 
system was used. They might have 
the family doctor give them a 
quick check, but they would be 
hesitant about going into a hos- 
pital for a thorough checkup. 
There can be no question that such 
expenses are “for the convenience 
of the employer.” And that also 
holds true for the various types of 
insurance which companies take 
out on the lives of their executives 
to finance survivor pay plans of 
one sort or another. 

Some companies checked in 
making this survey are dead set 
against ‘deferred compensation,” 
contending that such plans are 
simply devices for dodging the 
payment of taxes and are there- 
fore morally wrong, even if legally 
right. Others think most of the 
plans now in use are too paterna- 
listic. It is better to pay a man 
what he is worth and let him work 
out his own income tax problems. 

Still others feel certain that this 
offers a way to get more taxes 
into Washington and will receive 
attention when the whole tax 
structure is revamped, as_ the 
Eisenhower administration has 
promised. They are fearful that 
when these_ tax-tailored pay 
schemes for executives are re- 
stricted by new legislation—and 
some reporters think that is not 
far off—executives now getting 
these fringe benefits will feel their 
loss should be made up in some 
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Relation of Management Compensation to 
Net Income of 44 Companies 








TYPE OF BUSINESS 
(Manufacturing unless 
otherwise indicated) 


Machine Tools 

Automatic Valves. 

General Manufacturing. . 

Foundry, Malleable Iron 

Distributor, Machine Tools 
and Supplies 


Tool 
Die Castings 
Food Canning 


Metal Products 
Chemical and Mechanical 
Manufacturing 


Book Publishing 
Electrical 
Manufacturing 
Manufacturing 
Manufacturing 


Stationery and Printing 
Aircraft Parts 
Newspaper Publishing 
Transformers and Elec- 
trical Specialties 
Folding Paper Boxes 


Metals 

Distributor, Hardware 

Fruit and Vegetable 
Packages , 

Chemicals and Paints 

Ship Repair and 
Shipbuilding 


Foundry. . 

Battery 

Sheet Metal 
Electrical Equipment 
General Contracting 


Manufacturing. 
Automotive Accessories 
Manufacturing 
Furniture 

Metal Products 


Manufacturing 

Paper Converting 
Chemicals 

Fire Insurance (Mutual 
Oil Refining and Marketing 


Manufacturing 

Food Pre cessing 
Insurance ; 
Wholesale and Retail 


\uto Supplies 


Number | 


of Em- | 


ployees 


588 
86 
1,000 
460 


125 


2,500 
450 
Seasonal 
1,200 
Nonseas. 
250 
500 


$50 


140 
700 
338 
825 
550 


180 
200 
98 


945 
225 


135 
$5 


250 
50 


450 


500 
200 
50 


350 


472 
9,200 
$50 
582 
7S 


400 
540 
8.300 
86 
$000 


1,200 
$50 
120 


Population 


Home 
Office 
City 


166,000 
69,000 
371,000 
18,000 


3,600,000 


18,000 
1,500,000 


6,000 
1,000,000 


150,000 


8,000,000 
3,600,000 
670,000 
305,400 
12,000 


$12,000 
50,000 
34,000 


2,500 
4,800 


65,000 
25,000 


200,000 
000,000 


600,000 


41,000 
$00,000 
500,000 

2,000 

50,000 


909,500 
3,600,000 
$00,000 
575,000 
520,000 


3,600,000 
1,500 


186,000 
Several 
Cities 
500,000 
$24,600 


5,800 


500,000 


Company 


Net Income 


After 
Tares 


$685,000 
84,800 
985,000 
161,926 


76,000 


1,116,000 
$76,000 


190,000 
50,000 


$52,000 


198,000 
265,000 
149,000 
662,123 
312,000 


118,000 
3,997 
28,519 


172,628 
$29,000 


700,000 
77.000 


$9,157 
20,000 


295,000 


74,342 
30,000 
20,000 
477,256 
263,000 


215,302 
,900,000 
124,000 
71,939 
20,070 


51,400 
192,626 
7,000,000 
10,000,000 
263,926 


78,736 


$,000,000 


Presi- 
dent 


$25,800 
50,000 
47,950 
25,625 


40,000 


30,000 
41,000 


26,500 
35,000 


33,308 


33,000 
69,145 
35,250 
50,000 
30,000 


37,500 
7,500 
18,000 


35,304 
100,000 


15,000 
6,000 


15,500 
25,000 


70,000 


23,800 
40,000 
15,000 
60,736 
20,000 


51,000 
90,000 
21,330 
19,250 
12,000 


24,000 
66,000 
72,000 
19,935 
75,000 
38,250 


5,000 


91,000 


Vice 
Presi- 
dent 


$25,800 
34,000 
27,800 


13,000 


40,000 
37,500 


20,500 
35,000 


21,230 
17,820 
21,167 
16,658 
16,000 
12,000 
13,000 

7,500 


28,284 
50,000 
4,000 


11,800 


70,000 


17,850 


23,940 


24,000 
32,000 
$5,000 
11,710 


50,000 
25,500 


10,800 


28,000 


General 
Man- 


ager 


See V. P. 
$38,200 


See V. P. 
$35,000 


See Pres. 


See V. P. 


$15,000 


12,401 
See Pres. 


See Pres. 
$16,000 


See Pres. 
$40,000 


20,000 


19,913 


See Pres. 


$31,740 
35,000 
25,000 
21,250 


10,800 





other way, and management will 
be right back where it was. 


ployer for one of these three rea- 
sons: (1) The compensation to be 


However, so long as we have 
confiscation taxes, it may be as- 
sumed that management will be 
seeking new and better ways to 
ease the bite on executives’ pay- 
checks. New schemes for deferring 
income will be tried. Many of them 
will probably backfire on the em- 


deferred was already due the em- 
ployee; (2) the new arrangement 
was accompanied by a cut in 
salary which stamped it as a tax- 
evasion scheme, rather than a plan 
that was good for the business: 
and (3) it provided for funding by 
means of a trust or annuity. 
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Dow Chemical's Teletype center in home office has a workload of about 2,700 messages a day. Messages and orders 
are received on tapes, which are cut and placed in a series of grids, then fed through transmitters to relay orders 


System Cuts Order Handling Time 


From 4 Days to | Day 





In this article, reprinted with permission of The Standard 


Register Company, the amazing communications plan at 


The Dow Chemical Company is described. The system has 


given better service to customers and produced savings 





By W. F. Stumpfig 


Manager, Office Services Department, The Dow Chemical Company, Midland, Mich 


HE Dow Chemical Company, 

Midland, Mich., now processes 
orders in one-fourth the time for- 
merly required. With our new 
order handling system, the com- 
pany processes most orders the 
same day they are received, where- 
as up to 4 days were formerly 
required. 

Too, about 50,000 more orders 
are handled now than in 1949—be- 
fore the new system was installed 
—and no additional manhours are 
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needed to process these orders. 

The new system, which was put 
into operation on a company-wide 
basis in 1950, also handles mes- 
sages other than orders. It has 
been called one of the “best com- 
pany-operated leased wire com- 
munications systems in the world.” 

Hub of the system is the Tele- 
type center at the Midland home 
office. The workload there is cur- 
rently running in the neighbor- 
hood of 2,700 messages a day, 


which means a total of some 
4 million words is produced each 
month. 

Every effort is made to keep 
paperwork at a minimum, at the 
same time taking advantage of the 
system's high-speed, semiauto- 
matic Teletype equipment. The 
plan is to reproduce for each office 
only those messages and orders 
which are to be handled by per- 
sonnel there. 

Probably the most effective way 
to illustrate how the communica- 
tions system works is to follow the 
processing of an individual order 
from the time it is given to the 
salesman to the stage where it is 
ready for shipment from one of 
Dow Chemical’s factories. 

The salesman’s first step, after 
he gets an order, is to deliver it 
to one of Dow’s 12 major regional 
message centers, located from 
coast to coast. This is usually done 
by phoning or wiring the closest 
regional center. On orders where 
there is no rush, the customer or 
salesman can mail the information 
to the regional center. 

(Continued on page 41) 
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With postage rates rising, many companies 
are looking around for ways to cut costs of 
handling mail. Author Wylie, in this second 
in a series of 10 articles, gives practical 
suggestions for saving postage. Next month 
he will tell how to reduce office traffic 





Pp’ ISTAGE, to many, is an expense which is con- 
trolled by the Government and which varies to 
the extent that the postal rates vary. As this was being 
written (June 1953), the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission authorized a 36 per cent increase in parcel 
post zone rates. The Post Office Department has asked 
for a boost in rates covering catalogs, advertising, 
and similar printed matter. It is reported that the 
Postmaster General is ready to ask for increases in 
the first-class mail rates. 

The actual and proposed changes in mailing rates 
spotlight the need for economy in handling mailing 
matters for industry. Regardless of the rates, econ- 
omies can be effected by using the proper class of 
mail for the mailing pieces as well as by using judg- 
ment in controlling the items scheduled for mail 
handling. 


| CENTRALIZE HANDLING OF ALL MAIL. The first 
e step in control of postage expense is to fix the 
responsibility for determining the class of mail to be 
used and the amount of postage to be paid for each 
item. This is most easily done when all mail, both in- 
coming and outgoing, is handled in one place in small 
offices as well as large ones. 

Incoming mail may set the schedule for the day’s 
work, especially when orders are received principally 
by mail. Important as this may be, the author re- 
members one office where the incoming mail laid on 
an office table the entire afternoon before anyone 
picked it up for handling. When the owner-manager’s 
attention was called to this situation, his reply was 
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that ‘‘we are too small for those highfalutin meth- 
ods.” No office is too small to fix the responsibility 
for the prompt handling of all incoming mail and to 
insure the carrying out of instructions which are in- 
tended to reduce postage expense. 


MECHANIZE MAILING OPERATIONS TO THE FULLEST 
@ EXTENT. The larger the volume of mail, the 
greater can be the utilization of machine methods. 
Metered mail is recommended for the control of post- 
age. The minimum equipment would include postal 
scales, mechanical postage affixer, and mechanical 
letter opener. From this modest basis, a fully equipped 
mailroom can be developed. A survey made by the 
Office Management Association of Chicago disclosed 
the fact that two offices queried had no equipment, 
not even postal scales. There is no better way to in- 
crease postage expense than to guess at the amount 
of postage needed. Having loose postage stamps avail- 
able to anyone, to be affixed by hand, invites waste 
and carelessness. 


USE THE PROPER POSTAGE AMOUNT IN ORDER TO 
Y SAVE PENALTY AND DELAY. Mistakes in handling 
mail can usually be buried, and they come to manage- 
ment’s attention only by an unfavorable comparison 
of postage expense between periods. Carelessness in 
respect to checking the correct amount of postage 
can be costly. The rule of the post office is that the 
penalty for postage deficiency shall be 100 per cent of 
the deficiency. A letter which carries 3 cents postage 
in place of the correct amount, 6 cents, will have a 
postage-due penalty, including the deficiency, of 6 
cents. 

In cases of a large volume of mail, or where the 
postage amount runs into several dollars per piece, a 
penalty of 100 per cent can be a needless and expen- 
sive oversight. One large Chicago company, upon in- 
vestigation, found that one of its branches was 
habitually delinquent in mailing pieces sent to the 
home office. The postage averaged about $2.50 per 
package. The total postage expense was being in- 
creased by 10 per cent to 15 per cent because of care- 
less handling. A mailing manual, directing the atten- 
tion of the responsible person to the everyday means 
of postage expense reduction, will usually accomplish 
the objective of control. 
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4 CONTROL PERSONAL USE OF COMPANY POSTAGE. 
¢ This is a difficult subject to treat, because many 
tie in the uncontrolled use of personal mailing privi- 
leges as part of the personnel policy in respect to 
“fringe benefits.”’ If there is to be any sincere effort 
to control, as well as reduce, postal expense, there 
must be a definition as to policy in respect to use of 
company postage for personal affairs. 

If there is no policy definition, the benefits, such as 
they may be, will fall unequally on the employees. 
Some will use the company mail, some will not. It is 
our opinion that the use of company postage adds 
little, if anything, to the feeling of respect or respon- 
siveness which an employee may have for the em- 
ployer. About all it does is add an uncontrollable and 
unpredictable amount to the expense of mailing. 


Use LIGHTER WEIGHT PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 

e Most persons think of weight and grade of paper 
as being directly related. In consequence, weight be- 
comes the controlling factor in the purchase of sta- 
tionery and forms. Grade can be maintained and 
weight can be reduced so that either: (1) More cor- 
respondence can be included in one envelope, or (2) 
less postage is required for mailing the multiple-page 
correspondence. 

Very often, business correspondence will run be- 
yond one page, or enclosures will increase the total 
weight of the envelope and contents beyond 1 ounce. 
With the postage rate for first-class mail at 3 cents 
per ounce, or fraction thereof, considerable savings 
can be made in volume mailing by reducing the 
weight of the mailing and thereby increasing the 
amount which can be included in the ounce weight. 

It is interesting to experiment with various weight 
paper and envelopes. Weigh several samples varying 
from 11-ounce to 20-ounce paper stock (and envelopes) 
and determine at first hand the effect that paper 
weight has on the number of sheets which can be 
mailed under the ounce measure. Lightweight paper 
and envelopes are even more important when using 
airmail or air letters to foreign countries. 


CHECK PLANE SCHEDULES BEFORE USING AIRMAIL. 
e This suggestion has several aspects. First, de- 
termine if the city to which the mail is being directed 
is located on an air route. The postal regulations state 
that if the city is not located on an air route, matter 
will be transported by direct train service, or air and 
train service to effect the earliest delivery. This sug- 
gestion also pertains to checking plane schedules dur- 
ing storms and inclement weather to see if there has 
been any grounding, in which case mailing matter 
goes by train (domestic mail) for the quickest 
delivery. 


7 Stupy ALL CLASSES OF MAIL AND THEIR USES. 
e Handling mailing matter requires study and 
knowledge for the most economical use of the four 
classes of mail. The Post Office Department issues, 
through the Superintendent of Documents in the 
Government Printing Office, ‘The United States Of- 
ficial Postal Guide,” published in two volumes (Part I 
pertains to Domestic Postal Service and International 
Money-Order Business; Part II pertains to Interna- 
tional Postal Service except the International Money- 
Order Business) with quarterly supplements. These are 
available for purchase. Postal bulletins and ‘Postal 
Laws and Regulations” are also available for purchase. 
By centralizing and fixing responsibilities for mailing 
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matters, each organization, regardless of size, can 
enjoy specialized handling of mailing pieces. The post 
office slogan ‘‘Know Your Postal Service” is also a 
good one for industry. 


COLLECT MAIL FOR SAME ADDRESS IN ONE EN- 
8. VELOPE. Because the majority of mailing pieces 
which go first class are less than one ounce, letters 
going to the same address can be accumulated and 
included in one envelope so that the full ounce weight 
can be utilized. This pertains to mail going to branch 
offices. For example, if 100 letters, each weighing %, 
ounce, are mailed daily to one branch, the first-class 
postage expense (at 3 cents per ounce or fraction 
thereof) would be $3.00. If these letters were accumu- 
lated and included in one envelope, their combined 
weight would be 75 ounces, and the postage would be 
$2.25—a savings of 25 per cent compared to the in- 
dividual mailing rate. 


Stupy CORRESPONDENCE AND REDUCE THE NUM- 
9, BER AND LENGTH OF LETTERS. The most effective 
measure for reducing postage expense goes beyond 
the physical handling of mailing matter and attacks 
the problem at its source: Namely, the place where 
correspondence and mailing matter originate. Com- 
panies which have studied the cost of writing a busi- 
ness letter, and then followed up those studies by in- 
tensive training in business letter writing, have had 
the best results. A great business weakness is wordi- 
ness. Specialized study and assistance in letter writing 
will reduce the length and number of the letters and 
will improve their content. Letter-writing courses can 
be taken at home or school, and some specialists offer 
classes to company-employee groups. 

Another habit practiced in some organizations is 
the affixing of stickers, seals, and additional labels on 
mailing matter. In respect to first-class mail, air let- 
ters, and the like, sealing the letters or air-letter 
sheets with adhesive tape across the flap and edges, or 
affixing unnecessary stickers, labels, or seals, increases 
the weight and subjects them to the higher rate of 


postage. 


SEGREGATE PERSONAL MESSAGES FROM PARCEL 
10. Post MAILING. Many of these suggestions for 
reducing postage expense are standard practice in 
some organizations. Yet, it is always a source of 
amazement that the more obvious suggestions are 
often forgotten. A good example lies in the use of 
parcel post (fourth-class mail). No personal or written 
message may be included in parcel post matter. Quite 
frequently, however, it may be desirable or even 
necessary to have explanatory messages and instruc- 
tions accompany parcel post matter. 

Rather than send the entire piece by first-class mail 
so that the personal message can be included, it is 
more economical to segregate the personal message 
from the parcel post package so that the package can 
be properly classified as fourth-class matter. The per- 
sonal message or letter can be put in an envelope, 
sealed, and stamped at first-class rate and then be 
affixed on the outside of the parcel post package. Post- 
age in the case of parcel post must be fully prepaid. 
A fraction of a pound is charged as a full pound. 

The Post Office Department offers several good 
postal pointers: Address the mail correctly, properly, 
and plainly. Use the delivery zone number, if such 
has been assigned as in larger towns. If in doubt, con- 
sult your post office. Know your postal service. 
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URING June and July, AMERI- 

CAN BUSINESS completed an 

4 nthe Gout “on-the-spot” survey to find out 

just what the latest developments 

were in the highly competitive 

race for production of adaptable, 

© pa relatively low-cost, electronic ac- 

ectronic usiness counting and bookkeeping equip- 

ment. Out of the welter of sensa- 

tional reports, speeches, and 

* fantastic prognostications, certain 
Machines facts soon became apparent: 

1. Insofar as equipment for 
general accounting and bookkeep- 
ing is concerned, there is no elec- 

By Herbert O. Brayer tronic revolution! Rather there is 
a broad, healthy evolution—which 

has spread from coast to coast 
Ty . : and which, in the main, is based 
we cee tie v : =i on improvements in present high- 
. speed, well-proven equipment. Fa- 
miliar punched-card and account- 
ing machine operations have been 
speeded up, or the equipment has 
been made more reliable, by the 
addition of tubes to accomplish 
jobs previously done by mechanical 

or electro-mechanical action. 

2. More than 2,000 mass-pro- 
duced electronic calculators, cap- 
able of doing a large part of the 
accounting and bookkeeping func- 
tions required by the Nation’s 
largest companies, are already in 
use. While these machines are ex- 
pensive and require meticulous 
“programming,” the experience 
gained in the use of this equipment 
is producing a large volume of 
basic information valuable in plan- 
ning the long-awaited low- or 
medium-cost equipment. 

3. While many of the problems 
incident to a general all-purpose 
electronic accounting and_ book- 
keeping system have been solved, 
some are still giving the manufac- 
turers considerable difficulty. Ac- 
tually, these result from the “re- 
verse order” in which electronic 
business equipment has evolved. 
Instead of being initiated at the 
business level and _ developing 
from the daily problems faced by 
management, much of the present 
equipment has resulted from en- 
deavors to adapt to business uses 
the huge electronic computers 
originally designed for scientific, 
engineering, and research use. 

4. Manufacturers of office equip- 
ment are spending many millions 
of dollars seeking to produce the 
all-purpose, low-cost electronic 
equipment demanded by business, 
but they have run into problems 
which will require cooperative ac- 
tion by business to solve. 
Production line of IBM electronic calculators is an example of the progress 5. The electronic equipment to 
being made by some manufacturers in paving the way for electronic offices handle accounting and bookkeep- 
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ing procedures is being engineered 
and developed. It will be at least 
3 to 5 years, however, before major 
problems are solved and mass pro- 
duction can result in reasonable 
prices for this equipment. 

6. Rather than replacing their 
present business machines, many 
medium-sized businesses will con- 
tinue to use such equipment, add- 
ing new electronic equipment as 
the need warrants. Even the 
smaller electronic systems now 
projected, or actually built, are 
made up of components which, 
like “building blocks,” can be 
added to present systems. 

7. Even the “low cost" systems 
will be costly. To justify the ex- 
pense, business will have to replan 
its operations so as to get maxi- 
mum use from them. Some in- 
stances have already been noted 
where either faulty or poor plan- 
ning, or use, has caused companies 
or agencies to give up costly elec- 
tronic systems and return to more 
traditional mechanical methods. 

8. To use any of the high-speed 
electronic systems, many business 
organizations will have to reorgan- 
ize their current records opera- 
tions. There will need to be a 
widespread standardization of the 
terms, data, and recording sys- 
tems, before the ‘robot brains” 
can be expected to give maximum 
results. Essentially, this means 
business must decide exactly what 
it wants to get from the new 
equipment. It must then organize 
its operating procedures and tech- 
niques to produce the precise type 
of data to “feed” into the ma- 
chines in order to get the desired 
results. ‘‘Systems engineering” is 
the key, and many business organi- 
zations are now making studies of 
their present methods so as to be 
prepared for the new equipment. 

9. Some psychological changes 
in management's approach to rec- 
ords administration are going to 
be required. Electronic equipment 
properly planned for and used will 
streamline office operations. But 
it certainly will be no ‘cure all.” 
Nor will it replace ‘‘vast quanti- 
ties’ of labor as has been widely 
publicized. 

10. When it does appear on the 
market, management is going to 
have to use a great deal of wisdom 
in selecting equipment suitable to 
its needs. Ultimately, there will be 
a variety of systems utilizing 
methods and machines of varying 
adaptability. If just half of the 
equipment now _ projected does 
reach the market, care will have 
to be exercised to purchase or lease 
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In this second in a series of three articles, the activities of 


companies making electronic business machines are de- 


tailed; prices, installations, and uses are discussed. Manufac- 


turers have said that 2,000 electronic calculators are in use 





Part 2. The Electronic Office of “Joday 


these machines from _ well-estab- 
lished manufacturers, capable of 
giving prompt and _ satisfactory 
service. A delay or temporary 
shutdown for a day or two might 
not be important in the solving of 
an intricate mathematical problem, 
but in preparing a payroll for a 
thousand or so employees, it could 
be a very serious matter. 

To these observations much per- 
tinent information can now be 
added. Answering the $64 question 
first: 


What is the present status of the 
production of electronic business 
machines? 


Four companies— International 
Business Machines, Remington 
Rand, Underwood Corp., and Na- 
tional Cash Register’s Computer 
Research Corporation—are accept- 
ing orders and making some de- 
liveries on electronic machines for 
bookkeeping and accounting use. 
Up to July, however, only IBM and 
Remington Rand had _ actually 
made commercial installations of 
such equipment. IBM’s giant 
“brain,” the 701, is far too expen- 
sive for general business use, but 
rather is designed for scientific, en- 
gineering, and research uses. 

Seven 701’s have been built and 
others are under construction 
custom-built models for specific in- 
stallations. Monsanto Chemical 
Company of St. Louis, which has 
used smaller electronic computers 
and equipment for several years, 
expects to install one of these 
larger systems later in the ear. 

Remington Rand is spending a 
large sum to study business appli- 
cations for its large and expensive 
general purpose computer, the 
UNIVAC. Six of these large com- 
puters have been delivered to 
Government research agencies. 

In addition to some 2,000 per- 
sons working on the development 
and production of electronic com- 
puters and their components, a 
special staff of experts has par- 
tially “programmed” a wide va- 


riety of business uses for this 
equipment. The first actual com- 
mercial installation, however, will 
not be made until later this year, 
when a UNIVAC will be installed 
by a midwestern life insurance 
company. Remington Rand is quot- 
ing about 6 months for delivery on 
its UNIVAC, which sells for 
$850,000. 

Because of its speed of input 
and output, as well as the almost 
limitless amount of data that can 
be stored on it, Remington Rand's 
engineers are placing strong em- 
phasis on the use of magnetic tape 
rather than punched cards, al- 
though UNIVAC components can 
handle either. According to records 
engineers, the system is capable of 
high-speed production of such ac- 
counting tasks as payrolls, produc- 
tion-control records, scheduling, in- 
ventory control, cost accounting, 
and sales analysis. Vice President 
A. N. Seares declares UNIVAC is 
now practical for general business, 
“provided there is a_ sufficient 
amount of data to warrant the 
expenditure.” 

That electronic accounting and 
bookkeeping equipment is already 
widely used is evident from IBM's 
report that, in addition to its regu- 
lar electronic punched-card equip- 
ment, more than 1,800 of its 604 
Electronic Calculating Punch sys- 
tems and 200 of the Card-Pro- 
grammed Calculators are already 
in daily commercial use. Despite a 
stepped-up production of 50 units 
a month from the Poughkeepsie 
factory, IBM is quoting 12 to 14 
months’ delivery on these _ elec- 
tronic data processing machines. 

Despite its widespread use, the 
model 604 and C.P.C. equipment 
are too expensive for the average 
company. IBM has set rental rates 
at $550 a month for the 604, and 
$1,625 a month for the C.P.C., plus 
$200 a month for each additional 
“storage” unit. IBM is making in- 
tensive field studies of the prob- 
lems involved in producing me- 
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wtute Dealers Sous 
Go Back to School 


The auto industry looks to the future 
by holding schools for sons of dealers , 














EEKING to build permanency 

into their dealer organizations, 
while raising their existing high 
standards of service, the big three 
of the automobile industry are 
conducting schools for the train- 
ing of future dealers. Other car 
manufacturers have also conducted 
some courses of a similar type. 

First school of this kind was 
started by Chevrolet in 1938, when 
it offered its dealers’ sons, who 
were planning to follow in their 
fathers’ footsteps, the School of 
Modern Merchandising and Man- 
agement. It was designed to give 
them practical and well-rounded 
training in the fundamentals of 
managing and operating a modern 
Chevrolet dealership. 

From 37 sessions of this school, 
Chevrolet has graduated 1,378 men 
who represent dealerships in every 
state of the Union and practically 
every country on earth. Over 90 
per cent of these graduates are 
still associated with Chevrolet 
dealerships, and of these, 60 per 
cent already manage or operate 
their own dealerships. The sales 
potential represented by these 
graduates is nearly 300,000 cars 
and trucks each year. 

When this training course was 
first offered, there were 27 appli- 
cants. Today, 15 years later, there 
are over 800. As the school can ac- 
commodate only about 200° stu- 
dents a year, it now has a backlog 
of applications sufficient to keep it 
operating at capacity for the next 
! years, without counting other 
applications that are certain to be 
received in the meantime. 

While this school ‘s_ primarily 
for dealers’ sons and other young 
men who expect to become Chevro- 
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let dealers, the average student's 
age is near 30. The school’s pros- 
pectus states: “Our experience 
shows that the best age for men 
to attend school is between 25 and 
10. Men in their early twenties 
normally lack experience and suf- 
ficiently mature viewpoints.’ Some 
of the students already are suc- 
cessful dealers. All students are 
required to have at least 3 years 
of practical experience in dealer- 
ship operation. 

Chevrolet sets exceptionally high 
standards for this school and 
exercises strict discipline through- 
out the course. Applicants must be 
highly recommended by their zone 
managers. They must submit a 
comprehensive application which 
includes physical qualifications, 
education, previous business ex- 
perience, experience with present 
dealership, and a _ statement of 
their plans for the future. A photo- 
graph is attached to each man’s 
application. 

The regional manager reviews 
the application and adds his com- 
ments. Then a committee of top 
Chevrolet central office men, in- 
cluding W. E. Fish, general sales 
manager, and T. O. McLaughlin, 
director of the school, studies the 
applications and makes tentative 
selections. 

At Detroit all students are reg- 
istered at one hotel and all have 
lunch at the same place. Chartered 
buses convey them to and from 
the school. Frequent evening ses- 
sions are held, usually for train- 
ing in public speaking. 

Mimeographed textbooks are 
prepared by Chevrolet, and revised 
frequently. They are supplemented 
with lectures, blowups, slidefilms, 


motion pictures, playlets, and other 
aids. The faculty is composed of 
Chevrolet and General Motors ex- 
ecutives and department heads, to- 
gether with a few successful 
dealers—a total of about 90. Every 
instructor is a specialist in his 
subject. 

Subjects include the history of 
the industry and GM, market 
analysis, Chevrolet quality dealer 
program, principles of used car 
operation, budgets, and trips 
through Chevrolet plants. Written 
tests are given frequently, and a 
final examination is required. 

Each session is limited to 45 
people and lasts 6 weeks. There 
are 3 or 4 sessions held each year. 
In between sessions, similar schools 
are conducted for Chevrolet’s own 
personnel, 

The Dealers’ Sons Conference of 
Chrysler Corporation was _ or- 
ganized in 1946 as a unit of 
Chrysler’s Conference of Business 
Management. Howard J. Cook, 
director of the conference, was told 
to “Keep this stuff real, usable. 
Cut out blue-sky theories. And 
limit the size of your groups to 
give individualized instruction.” 
Classes are limited to about 20. 
Course material comes from case 
studies of going concerns. Sessions 
last 6 weeks. With time out for 
holidays, 6 classes a year are held. 

Like the Chevrolet plan, student 
applications originate with dealers, 
are screened by regional man- 
agers, and final selections are made 
at Detroit. The Chrysler school in- 
cludes all divisions of the corpora- 
tion. Students include dealers’ sons 
and relatives who are active in the 
dealerships, dealers themselves, 
and executives and department 
heads of dealerships. 

The conference type of study is 
followed to stimulate active dis- 
cussion of practical problems of 
dealership management and to en- 
courage the exchange of ideas on 
all manner of operational matters. 

The basic subject of the program 
is how to manage an automobile 
dealership. This is divided into 
such categories as operation of 
new car sales department, used car 
department, parts and service de- 
partments, and financial manage- 
ment. Students make study visits 
to Chrysler’s engineering labora- 
tories and Chrysler, Dodge, 
DeSoto, and Plymouth factories 
and parts plants. 

In the conferences, each conferee 
tosses his own problems and ques- 
tions into the ring. Consequently, 
the student with a problem draws 
on the practical experiences of the 
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entire group, as well as the con- 
ference leader’s analysis. The solu- 
tions worked out by these alert 
young minds are down-to-earth 
and practical. 

“This individual, practical ap- 
proach applied to the Dealers’ Sons 
Conferences creates unusual in- 
terest, develops exceptional spirit 
of cooperation, and helps young 
men gain an intense feeling for 
their own participation in opera- 
tion of the dealership,’ Mr. Cook 
said. “Every fellow knows that his 
colleagues will tear into any flaw. 
So it’s one for all and all for one 
in helping every man turn out the 
best that’s in him.” 

No examinations are held. 

The school is housed in a fine old 
mansion in Detroit and students 
are quartered at a nearby hotel. 

As of recent date, this school 
had turned out 687 graduates, 
drawn from all states in the Union 
and 13 foreign countries. 

Ford Motor Company's Mer- 
chandising School was organized in 
March 1947 and John F. Heflin 
has been manager of it since its 
inception. It is under the general 
direction of L. W. Smead, general 
sales manager, Ford Division, and 
Frank J. McGinnis, manager of 
sales promotion and training. 

Each class takes 4 weeks, and 
numbers 45 to 60 students. As a 
basis of the course, management 
speakers present a_ well-designed 
concept of Ford’s history and or- 
ganization and of its products and 
services to dealers. This is followed 
by instruction in the operation of 
a Ford dealership as an independ- 
ent business. Students are famil- 
iarized with promotional media 
and told how to use them in train- 
ing their own sales groups. 

Sales training specialists cover 
the technical aspects of selling. 
Dealer plant facilities and layouts 
are also covered. Students have an 
opportunity to get personally ac- 
quainted with Ford’s top manage- 
ment. They learn of the company’s 
advertising program and how the 
dealer fits into it, advertising serv- 
ices that are available to the 
dealer, and so on. 

To round out the program, stu- 
dents tour the vast Rouge plant 
to see how cars are made. 

In all three cases reviewed, the 
manufacturers provide such things 
as the classroom facilities, in- 
structors, and literature. Students 
pay their own expenses (or their 
dealers pay them), including trans- 
portation, hotel, lunches, and en- 
tertainment. The cost to the stu- 
dent is estimated at about $650. 



























Frequent plant visits for personal study of production techniques constitute 





an important phase of the 6 weeks’ school for the sons of Chrysler dealers 




































Conference-type discussion sessions (above) are held at the schools. Late last 






year, Henry Ford Il and other Ford executives (below) dedicated a new school 





























New Building Draws 
50,000 Visitors 


Lever House in New York City has attracted 50,000 
visitors during its first year of occupancy, and they 


came from all 48 states and many foreign countries 


By Wells Norris 








Executive offices are on the top floor of the glass-and-steel building, and many 
of the executives prefer to work at tables rather than standard-type desks 


The company cafeteria occupies the entire third floor and overlooks a terrace 
garden. There is also a large, comfortable employee lounge for relaxation 
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FTER occupying its new build- 
ing (Lever House) in New 
York City for a little more than a 
year now, Lever Brothers Com- 
pany has found the glass-and-steel 
structure to be everything it had 
hoped. 

Over-all efficiency has been in- 
creased by having all its office em- 
ployees working in the same build- 
ing for the first time. Heretofore, 
Lever Brothers and its three divi- 
sions (Pepsodent, Harriet Hubbard 
Ayer, and Jelke Good Luck) had 
been scattered in various New 
York and Chicago locations. Even 
in New York, executive offices were 
in one place and general offices in 
another. 

With all Lever office employees 
under one roof, communications 
throughout the organization is 
made easier, and necessary travel- 
ing has been reduced considerably. 

Traffic in the new Lever House 
itself is kept to a minimum with 
such efficient systems as the elec- 
tric mailing setup. The conveyor 
deposits mail at the proper floor 
and rushes outgoing mail to the 
central mailroom on the second 
floor, eliminating the need for 
messenger travel between floors. 
With this system, an average of 
15,000 pieces of mail have been 
processed every day. 

The floor area of the 24-story 
building is small enough so that 
little time is wasted in movement 
between desks or offices. In fact, 
the statement is often made that 
no Lever House employee is ever 
farther than 25 feet from a win- 
dow; but the width of the building 
is only 53 feet. 

While there are 1,244 employees 
in the building, there is plenty of 
room for expansion, and one en- 
tire floor has been reserved for this 
purpose. 

The unusual construction of the 
building and the many features it 
incorporates have attracted many 
people—so many that one girl is 
employed full time to conduct 
tours of the offices. 

Among the features that have 
attracted so many visitors—espe- 
cially office managers and other 
businessmen— is the air-condition- 
ing system. There are three zones 
of air conditioning—north, south, 
and interior. On a bright sunny 
day in winter time, the south side 
of the building—with the sun com- 
ing through--might be warm 
enough for the refrigeration to be 
on. At the same time, the north 
side of the building would be get- 
ting none of the warmth from the 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Style 709A 
Secretarial Posture Chair 
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IS IN THE 


Art Metal chair 


Experience proves that Art Metal Cor- 
rect Seating Aluminum Posture Chairs 
literally banish four o'clock fatigue. If 
you are sitting in an ordinary office 
chair, make this test yourself. 


Try an Art Metal posture chair for 
just a few days. Feel the unequalled 
seating comfort in any position, work- 
ing or relaxing. Best of all, feel the 
ditference at day’s end — the buoyant, 
alive feeling that replaces mental and 
physical fatigue resulting from hours of 
cramped and faulty seating. And re- 
member, correct seating posture gives 
you increased office production that 
pays for your investment in a short time. 


All Art Metal posture chairs are 
handsomely styled, durably made of 
the finest welded tubular construction, 
Foam Latex upholstery. There’s one 
especially designed for you, your sec- 
retaries, your clerks. Discover today 
how vital correct seating is to office 
efficiency. Write for free pamphlet 
“Correct Sitting Posture” and/or the 
complete Art Metal Chair catalog. Art 
Metal Construction Company, James- 
town, N. Y. 


“TILT-ACTION” SEAT —Maintains 
same body angle at all times. Feet remain 
on floor, pressure behind knees is elimi- 
nated. Saddle seat of posture models is 
most comfortable and helps retain natural 
body contours. 

“LIVE-ACTION” BACK 

— Automatically pro- 

vides full support in any 

position. Back construc- 

tion pivots in special 

mountings, follows incli- 

nation of spine. 


THERE'S 
AN 


Art 


TO 
BETTER 
® SEATING 
Style 707A Style 707B 
Clerical Posture Chair Clerical Posture Chair 
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International Harvester's board room has an expansive, leather-topped table and comfortable chairs, and it is an 
example of what some of the more aggressive businesses are doing to provide better seating throughout all offices 


Why Proper Seating Means 


By Eugene Whitmore 


HEN Tennessee Gas Trans- 

mission recently invested 
$18,000 in new chairs for practi- 
cally every employee, somebody 
asked if it improved morale. 

“Even the bare announcement 
that we were getting new chairs 
improved morale almost enough 
to warrant the investment,” said 
an officer of the company. Correct 
seating is much more than a mat- 
ter of morale. 

There is the case of the South- 
ern businessman who went 
through the Mayo Clinic at Roch- 
ester, Minn., complaining of ar- 
thritis. Of course, before he made 
the long trip to Rochester, he had 
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Production and 


Better Morale 


consulted many local medical men. 
All assured him that he was suf- 
fering from arthritis. 

They gave him the works at 
Rochester, and if you have ever 
been through this clinic, you know 
it was a thorough examination. 
After all the tests were made and 
the data assembled, he was called 
in for a consultation. The medical 
man who handled his case told him 
there was no evidence of an ar- 
thritic condition. 

In taking his case history, the 
Mayo doctors had learned all 
about his work, his habits, his 
health record, and other per- 
tinent facts. The Mayo doctor told 


him to go back home and measure 
the height of his chair and desk. 

They suspected that a faulty re- 
lationship between the height of 
his desk and chair was causing the 
pains of which he had complained. 
When he returned to his office and 
took the measurements, he sent 
them to Rochester. They advised 
him to adjust his chair height. The 
trouble disappeared. 

If this were an isolated case we 
could easily dismiss it. But it is 
not unusual for men and women 
to complain of aches and pains and 
have them diagnosed as arthritis 
or some other trouble, when it is 
poor seating and nothing else 
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This wood chair is type found 
in many top executive offices 
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Aluminum posture chairs are 
popular in executive offices ° 





Executive posture chairs are 
also popular for conferences 





















which causes the many complaints. 

Osteopaths will tell you confi- 
dentially that their office rents and 
other overhead are paid each 
month by treating what they term 
“stenographers’ disease.” Now, 
stenographers’ disease is not what 
you think. It has nothing to do 
with staying up late at night, go- 
ing to dances, too many frozen 
Daiquiri’s, inadequate lunches, or 
nervous tension caused by a surly 
boss. 

Stenographers’ disease should 
be called poor posture‘-itis.”’ It 
is the result of one of several 
things: 

1. The wrong chair. 

2. Improper posture in a good 
chair. 

3. Faulty relationship between 
chair and desk height. 

Day after day a stream of 
women go to doctors’ offices com- 
plaining of backaches, headaches, 
and shoulder and neck pains. Not 
all doctors know what is wrong; 
they may prescribe rest, vitamins, 
osteopathic treatments, tonics, or 
theraputic lamp treatments. In 
many cases better chairs, or the 
right posture while they are seated 
in their chairs, would whisk away 
the aches and pains like magic. 

Correcting a few bad seating 
habits can do much to make em- 
ployees more comfortable. For ex- 
ample, an individual should sit tall 
and well back into a chair, so that 
the coccyx will protrude slightly 
beyond the rear of the seat. In this 
way, there will not be undue pres- 
sure on the nerves in that region. 

If, instead of sitting erectly, a 
person slouches forward in the 
chair, the weight of the body is 
thrown onto the lower spine, thus 
restricting shoulder and arm move- 
ments by bringing the scapulae 
into contact with the chair back. 
On the other hand, if a person 
bends the body forward into an 
arc, the faulty posture cramps the 
chest wall, crowds the lungs and 
heart, impedes respiration and cir- 
culation, and crowds abdominal 
and pelvic organs—thus impairing 
the body’s normal functions. 

If the chair is incorrectly ad- 
justed and the chair seat should 
extend forward into the back of 
the knee, pressure on an artery 
and vein could retard circulation 
of feet and legs. This pressure 
might possibly result in foot palsy. 

In short, the individual should 
sit erectly with feet resting firmly 
on the floor, and with the proper 
seating equipment, there will be no 
discomfort. 





In a study carried on by The 
Shaw-Walker Co., it was found 
that as high as 74 per cent of of- 
fice workers complain of seating 
discomfort. Here are the figures: 
Q. Do you ever feel discomfort while 

seated in your office? 

A. Yes: Philadelphia—74 per cent. 

Chicago—71 per cent. 

Philadelphia—26 per cent. 

Chicago—29 per cent. 

Q. At which of the following points 
do you feel discomfort? 


No: 


Yo in Ye in 
Point Phila. Chicago 
A. Armand Shoulder 11 25 
Lumbar Region 21 21 
Base of Spine 34 43 
Deriere 8 9 
Leg 10 y+ | 
Of the 74 per cent of Phila- 


delphia office workers who com- 
plained of discomfort, these five 
complaints—arm and _= shoulder, 
lumbar region, base of spine, der- 
iere, leg—account for 94 per cent 
of the trouble. In Chicago, these 
five areas account for 77 per cent 
of the complaints. 

Is it possible to expect good pro- 
duction from an office staff when 
71 to 74 per cent of them are suf- 
fering from discomfort at five pos- 
sible points? In Chicago, 61 per 
cent of the office workers who com- 
plained of pains and aches thought 
the trouble was due to the con- 
struction or design of their chairs. 
In Philadelphia, the percentage 
figure was 56. 

At best, office work is nerve 
straining. The noise, the confusion, 
the tension in the average office 


cause enough trouble. Add _ to 
these factors seating equipment 
which is less than comfortable 


and it is no wonder that a modern 
authority on office work estimates 
that few offices reach more than 
50 per cent of potential produc- 
tion possibilities. 


Here, then, is one of the chief 
reasons why correct seating im- 
proves production and morale 


people feel better; they have fewer 
headaches and neck, back, and 
shoulder pains. Work seems easier. 
Errors are fewer, and errors and 
their consequences are the chief 
causes of friction and tension. 

A big insurance company found 
that errors in policy-writing piled 
up in the afternoon. Between 3:30 
p.m. and closing time, better than 
77 per cent of all errors occurred. 
Fatigue caused them. When new 
chairs were furnished, the late 
afternoon error ratio went down 
appreciably. That’s why we say 
that correct seating is one of the 
biggest factors in improving pro- 
duction and morale. 
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Find the Right Chair 
For Every Employee 


The purchaser of new office chairs has 


an amazing selection to choose from; 


here are tips on buying the right chairs 


Some 125 manufacturers turn 
out an estimated 2,600 sizes, types, 
styles, and designs of office chairs. 
The variety is amazing and be- 
wildering to the man who starts 
out to buy seating equipment for 
his office employees. 

Fortunately for the buyer, the 
choice can quickly be narrowed 
down to about five types of chairs. 
Multiply this by the choice be- 
tween leather, fabric, synthetic, or 
plastic upholstery material; then 
multiply this by the three major 
construction materials: Wood, 
aluminum, and steel; and we see 
that for every seated worker there 
are at least 45 possible choices. 

There are, of course, passionate 
advocates of the different mate- 
rials, but from the standpoint of 
the buyer, it seems to us that the 
material is somewhat less _ im- 
portant than the selection of the 
right type of chair for the job and 
for the worker. 

Consider this: At almost any 
given work station, we find the 
same chair has been in use for 
many years. During this period 
tall girls, small girls, light girls, 
and heavy girls have all used the 
same chair; often they have used 
it with not the slightest upward 
or downward adjustment of the 
- height. Nor have they always ad- 
justed the tension of the back. Yet 
their height may have varied as 
much as 4 to 8 inches, their 
weights as much as 50 or more 
pounds. The same chair, by the 
very laws of gravity, pressure, 
and measurement, could not pos- 
sibly be suitable for all its dif- 
ferent users over a period of years. 
This is the reason why no seating 
job is ever completed; seating re- 
quires attention every time a new 
employee is added or hired to re- 
place an outgoing worker. 

Chair manufacturers apparently 
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have anticipated every chair need. 
They have chairs that adjust up 
and down, in back, in tilt action, 
and various other ways. In addi- 
tion, they make chairs of different 
sizes. One manufacturer, as an 
illustration, makes a posture chair 
that has a seat 15°, inches wide, 
but the same chair maker also has 
a larger posture chair—this one 
with a seat width of 1714 inches. 

Another manufacturer offers a 
posture chair with average-sized 
seat and back, as well as other 
models with larger seats. 

Some posture chairs can be ad- 
justed up to one height, while 
others can be adjusted inches 
higher. In this case, it might be 
better to experiment with samples 
if there are tall girls in the office 
who might need the extra height. 
Again, some chairs have posture 
backs that go up to one height, 
while another chair has a_ back 
that can be adjusted a few inches 
higher. 

Some manufacturers of seating 
equipment might possibly disagree 
on minor features, and the pur- 
chaser must decide which product 
is best for his company. For ex- 
ample, one chair maker states that 
“arms should be able to hang so 
the elbow will not touch the arm of 
the chair when sitting upright and 
in correct position.”” Some chair 
manufacturers obviously do not 
agree with this premise, since their 
products have arm rests that are 
high enough to touch the occu- 
pant’s arms. 

There are types of chairs, natu- 
rally, that do not have arm rests. 

One rough division of the types 
of chairs for offices could be: 

Executive 
Junior Executive 
Clerical 

This applies only to chairs in ac- 

tive use by active workers. There 
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Chairs and People 


The test of a really good of- 
fice chair is that it fits the 
physical characteristics of 


each individual user. 


FINE-REST Chairs are spe- 
cifically designed to accom- 
modate the tall and the 
short; the stout and the slim. 
A FINE-REST installation will 
provide functional comfort 
for all of your employees. 
This means increased effi- 
ciency, reduced absenteeism, 


and of course, reduced costs. 


Write for 
literature and the name of 
your nearest FINE-REST 
dealer. 
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Many executive chairs look similar at first glance, 
but closer examination reveals various differences 


¢ 
mR 


is, of course, an entirely different 
line of chairs for visitors, meet- 
ings, reception, rest, conferences, 
and other purposes. 

First, suppose we consider the 
active worker. Executive chairs 
come in traditional and modern 


26 


design; some are true posture 
chairs, others do not have the 
posture features. 

We ought to understand what a 
true posture chair is. A posture 
chair, whether for executive, 
junior executive, or clerical work- 


Some firms experiment with several chair models in 
offices to determine which-are best for the purpose 


er, should be adjustable to various 
heights. The seat depth should be 
adjustable, and the backrest should 
adjust up and down. The backrest 
tension should also be adjustable. 

A true posture chair must be 
constructed go that the backrest 
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© GF Co. 1953 


GF adds to his VF” 


* VALUE FACTOR 


Every key executive will do a better job for you with 
the restful help of @ GF COMFORT MASTER office chair 


Put every right-hand man in a com- 
fortable, individually adjustable GF 
Comfort Master chair. He’ll feel better, 
work better -and be even more valu- 
able to you, 


Comfort Master, built of sturdy, 
welded aluminum for a lifetime of 
is actually “tailored” to fit the 
. thanks to its 5-adjustment 


service, 
individual. . 
feature, a GF exclusive. 


Better breathing, back support and body 


balance come with Com fort M: aster 
Remember, your key executives will 
spend 15,000 to 20,000 hours in those 
chairs in the next 10 years. So it costs 
you only pe nnies a day to provide them 
with efhcient comfort for efficient work. 


Try a handsome Comfort Master for 
10 days with no obligation. Call 
your nearest GF Distributor or write 
The General Fireproofing Company, 
Dept. A-25, Youngstown 1], Ohio. 


Good metal business furniture is @.900d investment 
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GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 


M CHAIRS 


PMEN 
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will move forward or backward in- 
dependent of the seat. In other 
words, the seat should not tilt up- 
ward when you lean against the 
backrest. 

Thousands of executives have 
big, costly upholstered chairs, of 
which they are very proud be- 
cause of their “kinglike”’ or 
“thronelike’’ appearance. These 
massive, heavy chairs may be im- 
pressive to look at, but they leave 
something to be desired from the 
comfort angle. 

The difference between executive 
and junior executive chairs is 
usually more in ornamentation and 
upholstery than in actual con- 
struction. When it comes to cleri- 
cal chairs we usually leave off the 
arms and furnish a chair that’s 
strictly business, with no frills or 
prestige items. Posture chairs are 
best for most clerical tasks. 

In selecting a chair, do not use 
a yardstick to measure the height 
of the seat from the floor. In one 
office we _ investigated, it was 
standard practice to adjust every 
chair to the same _height—17 
inches. This was perfect insurance 
that a high percentage of the tall 


Kitchen chairs and old swivel 
chairs are found in offices, 
but they are sheer punishment 


or short employees were improper- 
ly and uncomfortably seated. 

The proper way to seat an office 
worker is for him or her to sit 
well back into the seat, against 
the backrest, with both feet com- 
fortably on the floor. Be sure that 
the seat is not high enough to 
cause pressure on the legs just 
above the knees. 

When the occupant is seated as 
outlined in the preceding para- 
graph, the chair height is correct. 
Then have the occupant lean back: 
if the backrest moves with gentle 
pressure, yet provides firm sup- 
port, its tension is correct. Most 
good posture chairs have spring- 
controlled backs, which may be ad- 
justed for tension. Naturally the 
heavier the occupant, the more 
tension required on the backrest. 

Many excellent chairs have no 
tension or spring on the back; in 
many cases the backrest is swivel 
mounted and oscillates back and 
forth as the occupant moves. In 
many offices these chairs are 
wholly satisfactory. 

One manufacturer advertises 
posture chairs, with emphasis on 
the fact that the person's feet re- 


main on the floor when she leans 
back, thus “assuring continued 
circulation through avoidance of 
constricting pressure.’’ The front 
of the seat rises only a fraction 
of an inch from level, while the 
rear of the seat drops about 1'% 
inches. 

Another manufacturer plays up 
a construction feature which en- 
courages the individual to sit in an 
upright position with his back 
firmly against the rest. The rear 
of the seat of this chair is 11% 
inches lower than the front, and it 
is difficult for a person to slouch 
forward and still be comfortable. 

The five adjustments that can be 
made to its chair are stressed by 
one manufacturer, and another 
maker of posture chairs advertises 
a new model which features a 
snap-on seat for easy, inexpensive 
replacement. The chair with the 
snap-on seat also has a backrest 
which “‘can be adjusted four ways.” 

Whatever type of backrest is 
used, the chief support should 
come at the “small’’ of the back. 
In one office after another we 
found chairs whose back supports 
were either too high or too low. 
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Many of the occupants of such 
chairs complained of discomfort, 
but had no idea that a slight ad- 
justment up or down would make 
a surprising difference and im- 
prove the comfort of the chair. 

Special jobs, such as collating, 
posting in large books, high-speed 
machine posting or billing, and 
handling a busy telephone switch- 
board may require special study 
and special seating applications. 
But for the vast majority of office 
jobs, there is the right chair avail- 
able from any good dealer’s stock 
or any manufacturer's catalog. 

These chairs can be seen at local 
dealers, or salesmen can show 
catalogs or actual samples. Many 
businessmen interested in new de- 
velopments in seating equipment 
visit various business shows regu- 
larly, for there they can see new 
models, sit in them, and compare 
them with another manufacturer's 
product at the next display a few 
steps away. 

Some prospective purchasers of 
seating equipment prefer to let 
their employees help in the final 
choice, and they insist on having 
samples in the office for a week 
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Even the best posture chairs 
can be uncomfortable if they 
are not adjusted to individual 


or so. Office employees use the 
samples under regular working 
conditions, and when the testing 
time is over, their preferences are 
collected, totaled, and the sample 
getting the most votes is the chair 
that is bought in quantity. 

Chair manufacturers often ques- 
tion the effort that dealers are 
making in pushing their own par- 
ticular products, and now and then 
the manufacturer might dream up 
a promotion all its own. One pos- 
ture chair company has sent its 
new office chairs on tour in a spe- 
cially designed trailer. Prospective 
customers can see just how much 
punishment the chairs can take, 
for the chairs are put through cer- 
tain tests to show up the main 
features. 

For example, one test 
how strong the chair’s reinforced 
plastic is by having the material 
rubbed with an emery cloth, while 
enameled steel gets the same treat- 
ment. Another test involves put- 
ting an ash tray under the chair’s 
caster to show how pliable the 
plastic is—enough to keep an ex- 
ecutive in an upright position even 
though the chair might roll off the 


she wWsS 


floor pad onto the thick carpet. 

With its mobile display, the 
posture chair manufacturer hopes 
to stir up some enthusiasm about 
its new models and perhaps open 
up some new sales. 

Relatively few prospective chair 
purchasers, of course, will be ex- 
posed to such an exhibit, but there 
is one additional method of finding 
the right chair for employees. 
That method is through association 
with other businessmen. Some 
groups of office managers, for ex- 
ample, frequently plan visits to 
other companies, and there they 
see the seating equipment in use 
and get a chance to talk to other 
office managers about their own 
preferences. 

One of the best sources of in- 
formation on correct seating nat- 
urally is the man who sells chairs. 
These salesmen, for the most part, 
have been well trained, and they 
have plenty of experience in the 
field. They can tell you what t 
look for, and they know a bad 
chair from a good one. 

But remember this—the best 
chair made is a bad chair if not 
properly adjusted. 
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designed 

to 

increase 
individual 
productivity 


WELLS 
“Aristocrat” chairs 
were designed 

with the knowledge 
that correct, 
comfortable seating 
will reduce fatigue 
and increase 
efficiency. 


¢ z' al ; 
| When new chairs are purchased or when new employees are hired in an office, 


Foam Rubber Seats it is important that each chair be properly adjusted to suit each employee 


Foam Rubber Backs 


Foam Rubber Arms 


Comptroller 


<“ Teaching People to 
_ Sit Comfortably 


Millions of dollars have been 
spent by business and industry to 
provide the best chairs money can 
buy. But this expenditure, in many 
cases, is only partially effective 

™ ahi ge fate because a high percentage of 

The % ° a ; people do not know how to sit 

P s properly. 

popular a ay Go through the average office on 
“Aristocrat Re NO any afternoon and you will find: 
Comptroller ~ . -! res Girls with one leg folded beneath 
No. 224 . 4 i them on the chair seat and the 
= other foot on the floor; or a nerv- 


costs only ve 
, ous little gal sitting smack on the 


e 
$4 ; edge of her chair, fighting her of- 
fice machine as if it were her 
worst enemy instead of a friendly 
. tool. 

Increase , . Over in the next bay a junior 
productivity in executive may be lolling back in 
your office. x his chair with his yo up dl 
te.) , ' most to the front of the seat. He 
Write TODAY : sy. thinks he is imitating the big brass 
Ke in the posture of thinking through 
WELLS CHAIR ate PE AE, og a big decision; actually the poor 
CORPORATION tenes, fellow is working up am excru- 

Box 230 " : Many executive chairs can be ad- ciating backache. 
Michigan City, Indiana | iusted to give more firm support You will also find girls sitting 
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on posture chairs that are adjusted 
to such a high height that their 
feet barely touch the floor. Other 
girls are sitting on chairs so low 
that they are virtually forced to 
sit incorrectly. And some back 
rests are so high they press into 
the employee’s shoulder instead of 
supporting her back. 

Inside the private offices are the 
worst offenders of seating com- 
fort. Here we find those massive, 
highback chairs, as clumsy and 
awkward as an oldtime ice wagon. 
When the occupant leans back, the 
chair seat tilts upward, putting 
pressure on his legs above the 
knees; moving this massive tor- 
ture rack around all day is a half- 
day’s work in itself. And so it 
goes; plenty of money spent on 
chairs, but only a few smart work- 
ers making the best use of them. 

We suggest this: Teach the 
supervisors how to sit properly 
and require them to set a good 
example of posture. Then have 
them train each new employee in 
proper posture, and gradually an 
appreciable improvement in office 
comfort will be achieved. And any 
improvement in comfort is likely 
to mean an improvement in pro- 
duction, morale, and a reduction Chair height should be adjusted so 
in errors and frayed nerves. that feet rest firmly on the floor 


Individual should sit tall and well back into chair, and the Yardsticks should never be used to measure chair heights; 
back rest should fit snugly to provide maximum comfort chairs should be adjusted to employees occupying them 
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Chairs are made in various sizes 
and covered with different fab- 
rics. They have features planned 
to cut fatigue and add to comfort 


Steel 


Some people prefer wood chairs, 
but others favor steel or alumi- 
num. It is choice that must be left 
up to person making purchase 


ptluminum 


The selection is sometimes deter- 
mined by desk and other furniture 
in the office, although it is not un- 
usual to see different ‘‘mixtures" 


Styles, Materials, Constructions 


writing arms, are 
popularity. 

Foam rubber upholstery in the 
better type chairs seems to be 


Some years ago a manufacturer 
used to advertise, ‘‘Buy your chairs 
upside down.” 

It was, and is, good advice. 
There are some fairly flimsy chairs 
on the market today; and some of 
the present-day manufacturers do 
not seem to understand how much 
of a beating a chair must take 
when a 250-pound occupant leans 
back and puts almost his entire 
weight on the two rear legs. 

Recently, John Boyd, a_ petro- 
leum engineer, purchased two 
metal side chairs for his office. 
Only a few days after delivery, a 
guest leaned back and the legs 
just seemed to give way; they 
were incredibly loose and weakly 
attached to the seat. Examination 
revealed a mere spot of welding 
and flimsy reinforcements. Com- 
pared with other metal chairs on 
the market, these two were just 
too poorly engineered to get the 
job done. 

During the war, even some of 
the established manufacturers 
turned out shoddy construction, 
poor finishing, and were _ handi- 
capped by the inability to pur- 


chase top-grade chair materials. 

Today, nearly all of the estab- 
lished quality manufacturers turn 
out high-grade chairs, no matter 
what the material. But, with the 
wide choice available in materials, 
construction, and styling, it is a 
good idea to look at several lines 
of chairs and test them carefully 
before buying any quantity of 
them. 

Here are the quick facts about 
today’s preferences for materials: 
Metal chair sales are gaining; 
there are more chairs being sold 
with fabric upholstery than ever 
before; and the plastic upholstery 
materials are gaining popularity. 

For side chairs, visitors chairs, 
meeting rooms, and other uses 
where chairs must be moved, 
there is a decided trend toward 
lighter weight, without sacrificing 
strength or durability. In any of- 
fice where secretaries are expected 
to set up chairs for conference 
purposes, investigate the use of 
modern, lightweight, fabric-up- 
holstered chairs. For meetings, the 
newer types of folding chairs. 
especially those with tablet or 


booming in 


sweeping everything before it. 
There’s no denying that it has 
decided advantages. 

Combinations of leather and 
fabric on the same chair are com- 
ing into use. There is a consider- 
able difference in the pricing of 
leather-upholstered chairs, depend- 
ing upon whether or not top-grain 
leather is used. For example, one 
manufacturer quotes the price of 
a certain chair upholstered in deep 
buff leather at $66—in top-grain 
leather, the price is $74 for the 
same chair. Be sure to determine 
whether you are getting top-grain 
leather or not. There's a difference. 

We suggest that, in buying 
plastic or fabric upholstery, you 
determine who made the up- 
holstery material. There are many 
different fabric and plastic manu- 
facturers; and in both fields, as in 
all others, there are a few well- 
known, reliable, top-quality manu- 
facturers. Others are less insistent 
on quality, but often the little- 
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Leather 


Many manufacturers produce same 
chair in leather, plastic, fabric; 
and one manufacturer advertises a 
line of covering that is removable 


known upholstery manufacturer, 
whose product may be _ inferior, 
asks about as much for his prod- 
ucts as do the manufacturers of 
standard brands. So why risk an 
unknown quality when you may 
have unquestioned quality, made 
by a nationally known manufac- 
turer, for the same price? 

Consider the weight in buying 
chairs. Even with the best casters, 
moving a 75-pound chair requires 
more energy than moving a 50- 
pounder. 

In pricing there is a wide varia- 
tion, depending upon whether the 
frame (in the case of wood chairs) 
is genuine walnut, imitation 
mahogany, or imitation walnut. 
For example: A certain revolving 
chair is listed at $132 in genuine 
walnut, with top-grain leather up- 
holstery; it sells for $118.50 in 
quartered oak, imitation walnut, 
or imitation mahogany. The same 
chair in genuine walnut, but with 
imitation leather upholstery, sells 
for $75.50. In a well-known, trade- 
marked, plastic material, the price 
is only $4.00 more, or $79.50. 

Wood chairs are strikingly simi- 
lar in design and _ construction. 
Many of the competing wood-chair 
manufacturers use the same irons. 
Many of them buy from the same 
upholstery sources; still there is 
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Plastic 


Some recent chair purchasers ex- 
plain leather or plastic preference 
in terms of “serviceable quality, 
because they are easy to clean” 


a difference in the workmanship, 
the finish, and the general con- 
struction which bears closest 
scrutiny. 

Two basic types of construction 
appear in metal chairs—the tubu- 
lar and the shaped or formed con- 
struction. Look at both types. You 
may want to use one type for one 
job or area and the other type 
somewhere else. 

On any chair with casters, be 
sure to examine the casters care- 
fully. It is not a bad idea to learn 
who made the casters, for there 
are good casters and some are con- 
siderably less than good. Upon re- 
ceipt of the chairs have somebody 
check every chair and every caster. 
Sometimes casters fall out and 
the wrong casters replace them. 

In buying any chair, be sure to 
examine the way in which the 
legs are attached—bolted, welded, 
or a combination of both. Remem- 
ber this: A chair needs more re- 
inforcement and bracing than at 
first appears necessary. Examine 
the brass tacks; the way the up- 
holstery is attached to the seat and 
back and arms. At all these points 
it is possible for a manufacturer 
to skimp, and such skimping is 
sure to be evident later. 

Every chair salesman will point 
out what he terms exclusive fea- 


Other purchasers extol the 
homey" qualities of chair fabrics. 
Some chairs are upholstered in a 
combination of fabric and leather 


tures: Saddle-type seats, specially 
shaped seats, form-fitting backs, 
and all sorts of improvements. 
Some of these claims are genuine; 
others are little more than win- 
dow dressing. Make up your own 
mind, giving due allowance to 
all claims which may or may not 
refer to important construction 
features. 

You will hear, “Metal is cold; 
employees do not like it.”” You will 
also hear slurs at tubular con- 
struction. You will hear, ‘“‘Wood is 
out, it’s old fashioned. Wood is 
too heavy.” There’s a place and a 
purpose for almost every chair 
made, and we urge, after talking 
with many big buyers, that a 
buyer exercise caution and _ in- 
vestigate thoroughly before buy- 
ing any quantity of chairs. One 
excellent method is to screen out 
all the types you are not in- 
terested in; then select one or two 
numbers in several lines and put 
them in your office for a test. In 
a few weeks, the comments of the 
people using the chairs being 
tested will be worth more to you 
than the claims of some salesman. 

All the time spent in carefully 
selecting the exact chair needed 
for each type of job and each clas- 
sification of work will prove to be 
time well invested. 














Manufacturers have different estimates of productivity increases that can be brought about through correct seating, 
and one runs as high as 30 per cent. Whatever the increase, it often will pay for seating equipment within a short time 


... From Five to Fifteen 
Cents a Week! 


When we put down the cost of 
the best seating available and com- 
THE COST OF GOOD SEATING pare it with today’s office salaries, 
. it is apparent that office seating of 
If a Chair Cost Each Week for the very highest quality is an ex- 
Costs Life of Chair Is tremely inexpensive commodity. 
(Based on 20 years’ service) When a $25,000- or $50,000-a- 
$ 25.00 $.024 year executive spends 8 to 15 
30.00 .028 hours a day in a medieval torture 
35.00 033 rack—which some of their chairs 
40.00 038 really are—$500 for a new chair 
: , would be a corking good invest- 
45.00 043 ment. But there are not very 
50.00 .048 many executives taking home this 
55.00 052 sort of pay. Let’s think more about 
60.00 057 the people who find $50, $60, $75, 
70.00 067 and $100 in their weekly pay 
: ; envelopes. 
75.00 .072 The best chair costs less than 
80.00 .076 1 week's salary for the lowest paid 
85.00 081 worker. There may be an oc- 
100.00 096 casional exception to this rule, but 
125.00 - 120 it’s safe to say that the very top- 
: : quality chair will cost less than 
135.00 129 1 week’s pay for the average office 
150.00 .144 worker. Such a chair will last 20 
175.00 .168 years. Roughly, that’s 1,000 weeks. 
200.00 192 What you buy is 1,000 weeks 
250.00 240 . of improved production for less 
than a week’s pay. Looking at it 
another way, an excellent clerical 
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chair may be purchased for around 
$50.00—take one we looked at 
recently at $57.00. That’s less than 
$.06 a week for the life of the 
chair. 

It should be remembered that 
reasonably good clerical chairs 
may be purchased for as little as 
$20; at this figure, the cost each 
week for the life of the chair is 
equivalent to the price of a post 
card a week. Yet, in spite of these 
extremely low costs, it is common 
to find employees sitting in an- 
cient, badly designed chairs. We 
find machine operators sitting in 
armchairs, though the arms inter- 
fere with work. We find men 
seated at desks on side chairs, 
without arms or casters. We find 
girls in work areas such as mailing 
rooms sitting in what we used to 
call “kitchen” chairs—horrible, 
straight-backed, slat-seated chairs 
of the type usually found in a 
sharecropper’s cabin in Arkansas 
or Mississippi. 

What we need to remember is 
that far too many offices were 
equipped with badly designed fur- 
niture when office wages started 
at $.30 an hour. The same type of 
employee, doing the same type of 
work—but with lower output—is 
paid at least $.75 an hour in any 
office, anywhere, today; from there 
on the rate increases up to $2.00 
or $3.00 an hour. We simply can’t 
afford to equip such _ well-paid 
workers with inadequate chairs 
today. 

Here is another way of looking 
at the cost. Five additional minutes 
of productive work each day will 
pay for a $50 chair within 214 
years. This conclusion is based on 
250 8-hour days a year, at a salary 
of $200 per month. 

The increase of a worker's prod- 
uctivity by only 5 per cent will 
pay for the $50 chair within 6 
months. Yet, according to one 
manufacturer, good office seating 
can increase productivity as much 
as 30 per cent. 

There is no doubt that provid- 
ing a comfortable chair for an em- 
ployee will increase morale. Better 
morale on the part of employees 
does much to reduce absenteeism. 
Reduction of absenteeism by 1 day 
a year will pay for the chair within 
6 years. This again is based on a 
salary of $200 a month and on the 
$50 chair. 

It is estimated that this em- 
ployee will cost a minimum of 
$30,000 in salary, floor space, and 
overhead in a 10-year _ period. 
Without the proper chair, the em- 
ployee is not likely to give her 
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“We selected £L05€0 chairs for their greater 
dollar value and got... 


Less Employee Fatigue 
Higher Work Output” 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 
COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


so available in Canada, Alaska and Hawaii 


through authorized COSCO dealers 


LOGE DSW 


BETTER SEATING means BETTER WORK 


SAYS E. L. REYNOLDS 
OFFICE SERVICE MANAGER OF 
AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
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Designed by 
Seating Engineers 
to Reduce Fatigue 
Increase Efficiency 
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SCULPTURED 
MASTERWORKS 


EXECUTIVE 
POSTURE 
CHAIR 


D ’ 
“a 
CLERICAL 


POSTURE 
CHAIR 


These new aluminum chairs 
provide new seating comfort 
plus beauty found only in the 
Sculptured Masterworks of 
Emeco. Hair-pin back support 
plus foam rubber cushions 
and thickly padded arms 
provide added comfort. 


ESN 


SCULPTURED MASTERWORKS 
IN ALUMINUM FURNITURE 


On Display at Statione 
Convention— Sept. 26-3 
etel faci MalllictiMalcli ma @uailact: 
Spaces 303 and 304 


EMECO CORPORATION 
Hanover, Pennsylvania 


employer the highest return on his 
investment over the decade. 

This statement was made in 
1947 by H. J. Ross, then president 
of Systems and Procedures As- 
sociation, New York chapter: “If 
you have been keeping up with re- 
search you know there is medical 
and engineering evidence to prove 
the fact that improper seating can 
reduce efficiency up to 50 per 
cent, depending on how unscien- 
tific it really is. The adverse effect 
stems from fatigue, strain, and 
improper placing in relation to the 
work to be done. Fatigue arises 
from poor posture and strain re- 
sults from the lack of response to 
natural demands for changes in 
posture. 

“It seems odd that some execu- 
tives resist spending $5 a year to 
assist a $2,000 a year clerk to 
achieve maximum production.” 

The old custom of buying new 
chairs for the ‘front office’ em- 
ployees and moving the old ones 
back to work areas where they 
will not be seen by visitors is no 
longer good business, because the 
salaries of the employees back 
where no visitors penetrate are 
high enough to warrant the very 
highest quality chairs. 

It makes no difference whether 
chairs are amortized on a 10-year 
basis or a 20-year basis. The in- 
vestment is good business either 
way. Actually, many fine chairs 
will last longer than 20 years; 
many good chairs in use today are 
more than 20 years old, but some 
companies believe that 10 years 
is long enough to use a chair. 


Equipment 


For readers who might be in- 
terested in a particular chair, we 
will identify the chairs illustrated. 

First of all, however, credit 
should be given to Office Equip- 
ment Company of Chicago, where 
several of the pictures for this sec- 
tion were taken. Too, we had the 
cooperation of Art Metal Construc- 
tion Company, Chicago, and Spak 
& Natovich, Inc., Chicago. 

The conference table and chairs 
on page 23 were made by Stow & 
Davis, while the chairs on the next 
page were made by (from top to 
bottom) Carleton-Surrey, Globe- 
Wernicke, and Jasper Seating. The 
chairs on page 26 were made by 
(top row, from left) Johnson Chair 


Some of the good 20-year-old 
chairs may be reupholstered or re- 
finished and be as good as new. 
Occasionally, a new set of irons 
or a new spring may be necessary, 
but the better companies turn out 
a product which easily serves 20 
years. 

The chair buyer who insists on 
the lowest-bidder-gets-the-business 
basis may be making a serious er- 
ror. There has been a boom in 
chair manufacturing for several 
years, and some of the companies 
in the industry produce decidedly 
inferior chairs. Buy chairs on the 
basis of quality; for even though 
the prices may seem high, they 
are actually low when compared 
with salary and space costs today. 

Some chair manufacturers never 
hesitate to say that their product 
costs more than that of another 
manufacturer, but at the same time 
they point out features that are 
worth the extra cost. One chair 
maker, for example, has an office 
chair that costs more than most 
others of similar style, but the base 
construction is of different mate- 
rial. That difference brings the 
cost up, but that is the selling 
point for the company’s salesmen. 

A chair might be compared to 
an executive’s shoes. The executive 
probably pays from $20 up for his 
shoes, but he can also buy a pair 
of shoes for $8 or less if he wants 
to. The decision rests with him. 

The executive could buy a 
cheaper product in clothing, and 
he can buy a cheaper product in 
chairs. The question is, What 
quality does he want? 


Identified 


and Wells Chair, and (bottom row) 
Remington Rand, DoMore Chair, 
and Shaw-Walker. 

The two pictures on page 30 
show chairs being adjusted that 
were made by (top) Metal Office 
Furniture and (bottom) Art Metal 
Construction. The chair with the 
yardstick on page 31 was manu- 
factured by All Steel Equipment; 
the other two chairs on this page 
were made by Aluminum Seating 
Corporation. 

The chairs on pages 32 and 33 
were made by (from left) Mil- 
waukee Chair, Royal Metal, Gen- 
eral Fireproofing, Jasper Chair, 
Hamilton Manufacturing, and 
Royal Metal. 
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To simplify the steadily increasing problem of efficient quick, easy selection of either register . . . for simul- 
figure handling, there’s no better answer than this taneous addition and subtraction in both registers . . . 
new Burroughs Multiple-Total Adding-Subtractor. for automatic alternate selection of registers. And easy- 
It has proved in use to be a versatile and agile to-read symbols to the right of every amount instantly 
performer on a great variety of jobs for municipalities. identify all machine operations and the register used. 


™ ; “Ss. « > ¥, » » “ < : ™s * 7 ‘ . 7 
counties, and other governmental bodies Modern in design . . . compact . . . lightweight—this 


Here’s a flexible unit that features two accumulating all-new Burroughs can effectively streamline your 


registers . . . adds and subtracts in either or both . . . 
accumulates individual group totals and the grand 
total simultaneously, without recapping. 


figuring operations, to save you time and money. And 
it's available in 10-column and 13-column models, 
with wide or narrow carriage. Call the Burroughs 
branch office near you today, or write Burroughs, 
Exclusive alternating register control provides for the Detroit 32. Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Burroughs 
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Backward equipment, such as this two-wheel cart, and 
outworn methods keep progress moving at a slow pace 


, 


Why American Firms Have Trouble 
Getting Toehold in Spain 





Some American companies such as General Electric, Stand- 
ard Oil (Calif.), and International Business Machines have 
operations in Spain, but Ford has an idle factory, Coca-Cola 


has not cracked the market, and others have tried and failed 





By Harry Lund 


NCIENT, agricultural Iberia 
A strives for a place in the mod- 
ern world, and those peninsular 
areas where the greatest progress 
has been made use American meth- 
ods. In general, the Franco state is 
trying to improve agriculture and 
industry. Its task is difficult, for 
Spain is not a_ foreign’ trade 
country. 

Exporters of American firms 
represented on the peninsula are 
few in number, and by law their 
investment is limited to 25 per cent 
of a particular company. How- 
ever, this amount can be, and has 
been, increased by Government de- 
cree if convenient. 

One important firm is General 
Electrica Espanola, organized in 
1929 to sell equipment of the in- 
ternational GE and Alsthom 
agency of Paris. Between 1941 and 
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1952, the company in Spain in- 
creased its sales from 15 million 
to 257 million pesetas. 

The parent company owns 50 
per cent of the 60 million pesetas 
of Spanish GE stock. With Alst- 
hom, it gives technical assistance 
in the construction of electrical 
machinery at Galindo factory in 
Spain, which employs more than 
2,100 persons. 

The sale of American equipment 
in Iberia is restricted because of 
its high price, a Spanish company 
spokesman said, and because the 
peninsula cannot obtain dollars for 
import. Too, European concerns of- 
fer attractive bargains and provide 
easy credit for purchases. 

For these reasons, the Iberian 
firm has become an active manu- 
facturer. During 1952 the plant 
made 1,476 transformers, 25,782 


Some modern equipment is sold to Spanish farmers, but 
it still is not unusual to see donkeys pulling treadmills 


AC motors, and 1,185 condensers. 

A similar company, Standard 
Electric, makes telephone equip- 
ment with the assistance of the 
parent New York company. Inter- 
national Telephone & Telegraph 
had a unit in Spain too which was 
purchased by the Spanish govern- 
ment a few years back. The loan 
involved has almost entirely been 
repaid. In fact, the country has a 
good credit rating with banks 
abroad. Western Electric and 
Westinghouse products are sold on 
the peninsula, also. 

American office equipment com- 
panies have made a lively effort to 
capture the Spanish market, which 
should be good for them. Inter- 
national Business Machines is 
capitalized at 500,000 pesetas in 
Madrid. It had sales of 10,000,000 
pesetas in 1952, and made a 
310,791-peseta profit. 

This company suffers from a 
lack of foreign exchange, too, and 
a spokesman says that orders sent 
abroad are not filled as quickly as 
possible. In some cases, delays of 
as much as a year have resulted 
through such details as priorities 

and this has hurt sales. Bur- 
roughs has an active agency in 
the Spanish capital, also. 

American oil operations on the 
peninsula are also limited. Socony- 
Vacuum drilled two exploration 
wells near Lerida from 1949 to 
1950, and then pulled out. Today, 
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the Delta Drilling Company is ex- 
ploring in the Pamplona area of 
Navarre under a contract with the 
National Industries Institute. 

In 1949, Standard Oil (Calif.) 
and The Texas Company organized 
Caltex in Spain, and they own 24 
per cent of its stock. This unit 
helps supply CAMPSA, or the 
Spanish oil monopoly, from a local 
refinery. If more dollars were 
available, Iberia would probably 
buy more petroleum products from 
the United States. 

No American contractor is oper- 
ating on the peninsula, but Atlas, 
which has built air bases in Moroc- 
co, is seeking the right to build 
defense projects when the United 
States “deal” with Franco becomes 
effective. 

While American autos are com- 
mon in the country, direct invest- 
ments in this line are limited. 
Ford has an idle factory in Bar- 
celona, and Firestone has a manu- 
facturing plant in northern Spain 
which for years has had some 
blocked peseta profits. General 
Tires are sold here too. Oddly 
enough, Firestone, with some ex- 
cess Spanish earnings, financed the 
production of a motion picture, 
“The Man from Tangiers,”’ which 
has not yet been released for 
distribution. 

United States tractors dominate 
the Spanish market, but are main- 
ly sold by local concerns. CIMA of 
International Harvester is’ the 
closest to an American agency. 
Other popular brands are Ford, 
Case, Caterpillar, and John Deere. 

This field is very good for 
American trade. To date, more 
than half of the 20,000 tractors in 
Spain have come from the United 
States. The Spanish government 
has declared that it wants an ad- 
ditional 30,000 tractors. Singer 
sewing machines are also sold on 
the peninsula. 

Once Guardian Life Insurance 
Company operated here, but Spain 
today has no American insurance 
company. Dun & Bradstreet has 
an office, however, as do all major 
American news agencies. United 
Press sells the news in Spain, As- 
sociated Press sells many photos, 
and American’ publications are 
very popular. 

In Madrid, American Express 
has done well and has taken over 
a new headquarters. Despite the 
many visits by James J. Farley 
to see General Franco at Pardo 
Palace near Madrid, Coca-Cola 
has never been able to move into 
the Spanish market. 

However, Hollywood has had no 
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for Revere Electric Supply Co., Chicago 5 


“LEG WORK" usually turns up the 
sales. But good salesmen have plan- 
ning and desk work to do. The Revere 
sales department installed G/W 
Techniplan, the original engineered 
modular office equipment, to speed 
up sales office work, thus gaining 
more outside time for productive 
sales work. 


PERSONAL EFFICIENCY is raised by giv- 
ing each Techniplan work station the 
precise facilities needed by that indi- 
vidual worker. The interchangeable 
modular units afford complete flexi- 
bility with easy change to any de- 
sired arrangement without special 
tools or skill. 

Privacy—in any degree—is available 
with Techniplan interlocking parti- 
tions — with steel, plastic, glass or 
acoustical panels. Techniplan equip- 
ment is complete with all standard 
modular units in steel. Its smart, mod- 
ern appearance is a distinct asset. 


UNIQUE ADVANTAGES of Techniplan 
are recognized by all types and sizes 


TEGHNIPLAN promotes 


INDIVIDUAL WORKER EFFICIENCY 









TE 


a 


TECHNIPLAN a 
“L"’ Work eens: = I) 
Station j 
partitioned a 
on 2 sides 


et 


of businesses and institutions—coast 
to coast—to meet every type of office 
requirement, to save space, to im- 
prove worker comfort. 

Ask for facts and list of Techniplan 
installations near you; see Techniplan 
at your dependable G/W dealer, 
listed in the classified ‘phone book 
under “Office Equipment.” 





This Steel Techni- 


plan book sent 





free and promptly 
upon reqvest on 
your business let- 
terhead. Address 
Dept. 8-AB 








Engineering Specialists in 
Office Equipment, Systems 
and Visible Records 





Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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trouble sweeping the country, and 
licenses to import American films 
are usually available. Spanish dis- 
tributors can secure two licenses 
by making one peninsula picture 
and selling the other license for a 
large fee. Of the more than 200 
films shown in Spain yearly, about 
90 come from the United States. 

Yet the program to make co- 
productions with the United States 
has not proved a_ success for 
Madrid studios. “The Man from 
Tangiers” was a film of this type. 
The trend persists, however, and 
Ballesteros and Chamartin studios 
are the most active in this direc- 
tion. Hilton has opened a hotel in 
Madrid. American television units 
have a sharp eye on Spain, which 
is really no luxury market. 

The balance of trade between 
the two countries has normally 
been favorable to the United 
States, with Spain buying about 
$50 million in products from it 
yearly. This has been about twice 
the amount of American imports 
from Iberia. 

American imports have _ also 
created business, mainly in olive 
products or specialties. To handle 
olives and olive oil sales to the 
United States, H. J. Heinz has a 
Seville plant, and many Spanish 
wine or brandy exporters either 
have a New York office or agent. 

Recently a New York importer, 
Harry Sokol, has made regular 
trips to Spain to buy special items 
for the United States. His activities 
have received widespread  pub- 
licity in the Spanish press. Lace, 
fans, and Iberian trinkets have al- 


ways sold well in the United 
States. Recently the leading 
Spanish dressmakers have sought 
to compete with Paris, too. Goetsch 
& Company of Madrid is their 
representative on the American 
market. 

Transportation between the two 
countries is plentiful. American 
passenger and cargo lines calling 
at Bilbao, Barcelona, and Gibral- 
tar include United States Lines. 
Seville and Cadiz are also good for 
the South American trade. Both 
Trans World Airlines and Pan 
American World Airways fly to 
Spain and have flights between 
Madrid or Barcelona and New 
York. By agreement between the 
two countries, surface mail rates 
to Spain are similar to domestic 
mail rates. 

In New York recently, the presi- 
dent of the American Chamber of 
Commerce in Spain, Max Klein, 
said that certain improvements are 
needed for better trade between 
the two countries. He asked for 
free exchange of samples, liberal- 
ized exchange rates, and simplified 
customs. 

The’ Barcelona businessman 
urged a unification of the three 
present exchange rates around the 
tourist peseta, now at 40 per dol- 
lar. The Franco government also 
has an “official rate’’-—-10 per dol- 
lar—and ‘multiple’ rates. Ex- 
changes for the last system vary 
according to the need of an article. 

These exchange rates and the 
need for an import license form 
real obstacles to trade between the 
two countries. Spain has a cen- 





For Discussion iu September 


Harry Wylie's article on saving postage is recommended for discus- 
sion at meetings in September. This is the second in a series of 10 
articles by Mr. Wylie, and it points out some of the often-neglected 
but simple methods of cutting down on mailing costs. Discussion of 
these 10 points should lead to some sizable savings. 


The special section on seating is another feature that is an excellent 
discussion topic for September. Improper 
seating equipment plagues many offices, im 


and its influence is often reflected in em- 
ployee morale, office production, 
quality of work. In this section is illustrated 


some of the best 
seating equipment. 


9 

NEXT MONTH sy 
Tips on how to re- @ 
duce traffic in an 


office. 
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and 


tralized, controlled economy, and 
up to recently has had considerable 
rationing. Yet increased produc- 
tion and less drought have made 
possible some return to “free” 
trading. 

More business with the United 
States depends on a greater supply 
of dollars, so a mutual defense pact 
with America has long’ been 
sought. A lack of currencies has 
prevailed since 1930. 

The country is better off than 
ever today. In Tangier and other 
free money markets the peseta is 
firm, and at last Franco has be- 
come more widely accepted in the 
family of nations. Thus, the future 
of Spanish trade looks good. 





Building Draws 
Visitors 


Continued from page 20) 


sun, and the heating system might 
be on. The system provides heat- 
ing and cooling year ‘round. 

With the excellent air-condition- 
ing system, the 1,404 windows are 
never opened, and the _ offices 
naturally are easier to keep clean. 
The blue-glass windows, which ap- 
pear colorless from the _ inside, 
filter out about 60 per cent of the 
direct solar radiation. 

The task of washing the big 
windows is another feature which 
has received much attention and 
publicity. It was first estimated 
that two men could wash the en- 
tire outside of the building in 6 
days with their unique window- 
washing machine. An electrically 
powered plant car that moves 
around the roof on railroad tracks 
makes the job fairly simple. A 
platform is suspended from the 
car, and the two window washers 
work from this platform as it 
moves from place to place. 

The Lever House cafeteria is 
something of a showplace, for it 
occupies the entire third floor and 
faces out on a flowered terrace 
which stretches over the complete 
lot. In the garden and _ terrace 
areas are 7,000 tulips and hya- 
cinths, plus various other plants. 
A full-time gardener is hired to 
keep the garden in shape through- 
out the season. 

There is also an employee lounge 
where men and women can sit and 
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talk, play cards, and otherwise re- 
lax when not at work. 

The arrangement of the build- 
ing permits the tabulating depart- 
ment to be somewhat isolated from 
the other departments. The second 
floor houses this department, 
which is separated from the main 
building by the garden and terrace. 

The light-colored Shaw-Walker 
desks in the general offices have 
caught the attention of many of- 
fice managers. The beige color 
blends in with the other colors in 
the office, including those of the 
partitions which separate some of- 
fice areas. 

Executive offices are on the top 
floor, and this is the only place in 
the entire building where there is 





a desk lamp. Each executive 
selected his own decorating 
scheme, and many of the men 
work at tables instead of desks. 
Prime example of this is President 
Jervis Babb, who works at a cir- 
cular table. There are no filing 
cabinets in his office, and asso- 
ciates have said that papers are 
seldom seen on the table. When he 
has finished with letters or other 
papers, his secretary files them 
but not in his office. 

With the circular table replac- 
ing the usual desk, Mr. Babb feels 
that visitors will be more at 
home. They will feel more on an 
equal footing than they would if 
separated from the president by a 
massive desk. 





Order Handling 


(Continued from page 13) 


As the orders come into the 
regional offices, the pertinent in- 
formation is posted onto order 
memo forms which serve as work- 
sheets and transmission mediums. 
At each regional office, there is a 
supervisor charged with seeing 
that these memos are filled out 
properly—including all pertinent 
customer data and current pricing 
information. 

In the case of orders, the Tele- 
type transmission is assigned to a 
girl working at a machine set up 
with the regular marginally 
punched, continuous, consecutive- 
numbered order forms which we 
use throughout our system. At 
originating points, we use only 
single copy forms. At stations proc- 
essing factory orders, the same 
form is automatically reproduced 
in 10 parts. The perfect registra- 
tion made possible through uni- 
form use of these marginally 
punched forms has been respon- 
sible for a large measure of our 
order processing economy. All of 
the order forms used throughout 
our communications system were 
designed with the aid of forms 
technicians of The Standard Reg- 
ister Company. 

Working with the Model 19 
Teletype set up so that it produces 
a transmission tape automatically 
as she types the order, the opera- 
tor at our regional communica- 
tions center proceeds to fill in the 
form completely. Her initial entries 
cover all data required to carry 
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Cut by System 


the order right up to factory proc- 
essing, including the name and ad- 
dress of the customer, the address 
to which the order is to be shipped, 
date of the order, terms of sale, 
shipping instructions, and detailed 
descriptions of each item requested 
and its unit price. Price extension 
is impossible at the point of order 
entry because of variations in the 
size of tank cars and other con- 
tainers used most frequently by 
our factories. However, space is 
provided on the same form so that 
this information can be filled in as 
soon as it is available. In this way, 
the order form fills the additional 
function of a factory worksheet. 

Messages other than orders are 
transmitted from regional offices 
to Midland on the same kind of 
Teletype equipment. All transmit- 
ting and _ receiving equipment 
throughout the Dow system is 
geared to handle the traffic at 75 
words a minute. 

At Midland, our keynote policy 
of keeping paperwork at a mini- 
mum is carried out through a sys- 
tem whereby all receiving is done 
on tapes which carry the messages 
in both perforated codes and in 
typewritten form. The purpose 
here is to avoid the printing, sort- 
ing, handling, and disposition of 
messages not actually intended for 
use at the Midland plant. 

As the Dow manufacturing fa- 
cilities are set up, a large portion 
of the company’s orders are filled 
at factories in Freeport, Texas; 








\n error in the selection of personnel 
can cost your company anywhere 
from $1,000 to $100,000, depending 
on circumstances. 


This is a wasteful and needless busi- 
ness expense even in normal times, 
but can you afford it now? Particu- 
larly when valuable manpower is at 
a premium and daily becoming more 
of a problem? 


To reduce costly errors in selection, 
more than 500 companies are now 
using improved techniques for se- 
lecting executives, salesmen, office 
and plant personnel. Developed by 
Dr. Robert N. McMurry and based 
on the sensible “Patterned Inter- 
view,”’ these procedures enable you 
to select from available applicants 
those most likely to prove produc- 
tive, stable, loyal, and promotable. 


We invite your consideration of 
these tested techniques and printed 
forms, and the application they may 
have to your own personnel selection 
procedures. These forms are such 
that your staff members can adopt 
them with a minimum of difficulty 
and put them into use almost 
immediately. 


Personnel selection forms are avail- 
able for executive, sales, ‘oo and 
office or clerical personnel. 


Pree Sooklet 


Send for this free il- 
lustrated booklet 
which shows how 
these improved selec- 
tion procedures work 
Included are a num- 
ber of helpful sugges 
tions on personnel 
selection procedures 
Please indicate 
whether you are in 
terested in selection 
forms for executive, 
sales, plant, or office 
personnel. 


0 Mebdidell 


—_ 
—_ lbh Ravenswood Avenue, Ch 


! } For 33 years The Dartnell Corporation has served 
v 









industry as a nation-wide business research 


Organization specializing in management methods 
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Allyn’s Point, Conn.; Pittsburg, 
Calif.; Sarnia, Ont.; Madison, I]1.; 
and Ludington and Bay City, Mich. 
On orders which are shipped and 
billed by these plants, it would be 
a waste of time to distribute these 
records in Midland. 

The only cross check made in 
our order transmission is a single 
copy monitor, kept at Midland, of 
orders sent to Freeport, Pittsburg, 
Madison, and Allyn’s Point. 

This is done because these five 
plants (including Midland) manu- 
facture a number of_ identical 


items. The production control de- 
partment at Midland keeps track 
of the workloads for all five plants 
on these items by checking copies 


of orders to all five points. In this 
way, if one plant becomes over- 
loaded with orders or an item also 
manufactured at another factory, 
the central control section at Mid- 
land can switch orders accordingly. 

Relaying of messages received 
on perforated tapes at Midland is 
carried out on a high-speed, as- 
sembly-line basis. The operators 
watching the battery of receiving 
units tear off the tapes in indi- 
vidual message lengths. Their im- 
mediate job is to determine the 
destination of the messages and to 
insert the leading edges of the 
tapes into a series of special grids, 
subdivided according to regional 
destinations. 





Inventory Control Costs 
CUT 25% and MORE 
with ROL-DEX* by Watson! 


Do you have an inventory contro! problem? If so, you may be able to make a substantial 


saving with ROL-DEX by Watson, the modern, machine-filing method. Records roll to the 


seated operator 


Investigate—now! 


NO WALKING 
NO STOOPING 


Please send me 


NO SQUATTING 


Company 


Name 
Pays for itself in 
direct savings to you! 


Watson also builds a complete line of filing cabinets 
and courthouse, bank and hospital equipment. 


Units are custom built for both small and“large quantities of records. 


WATSON MANLPFACTURING 
Rol-Dex Division 
Jamestown, New York 


information 


established 1887 


7, 
co., Ine. = 


Dept. C-2 


about ROL-DEX record units. 





Our transmitting units are set 
up on the other side of these grids. 
The operators watching these ma- 
chines pull the tapes through the 
grids and feed them through the 
transmitters. 

In the case of messages bound 
to points other than Midland, this 
is the last we see of them. The 
tapes are destroyed. 

Midland messages are received 
on a battery of Teletypewriters on 
the opposite side of the same room, 
where they are checked in and 
distributed by messenger. 

As messages are received, they 
are checked off under a central 
control system which assures that 
no messages or orders go astray. 
A small, visible margin control 
record is set up at this desk on the 
basis of a separate pocket for each 
sending point in our system. The 
insert forms in these pockets are 
ruled into consecutively numbered 
squares. 

In transmission, messages are 
numbered consecutively according 
to destination points. For example, 
transmission from New York is set 
up with a separate, consecutive set 
of numbers for Midland and Free- 
port. When a New York message 
is received in Midland, the girl 
turns to the New York pocket on 
the control panel and crosses off 
its number, If the message is an 
order, the preprinted number on 
the form is written into the space. 

This message control system, re- 
peated for both transmission and 
receiving at each regional office as 
well as at Midland, gives us a fool- 
proof check against lost or strayed 
orders or messages. 

After orders have been checked 
in, they are delivered to the order 
section where full distribution of 
the 10-part 81'.4-inch by 11-inch 
order form is made. Preprinted 
identifying numbers and titles help 
insure proper distribution of copies 
as follows: 

The first four copies go to our 
traffic department. The third and 
fourth parts have order assembly, 
shipping, and weight tables printed 
on their reverse side. The fourth 
part is sent by the traffic depart- 
ment to the factory for assembling 
of the order. The third part goes 
to the outbound weigh station for 
final shipping clearance. 

Following shipment, pertinent 
weight and routing information is 
posted on parts one and two 
(which have been held together 
with carbon interleaved as a 
“Zipset”). The first copy is then 
sent to the invoicing department 
for use in customer billing. The 
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second copy, no matter which 
plant handles the order, goes to 
the sales department in Midland 
for use as a home office sales 
control. 

Copy number five is assigned for 
the records of the salesman or 
warehouse originating the order. 

The sixth copy of the order form 
goes into our unshipped order rec- 
ords as a double check to be sure 
all orders are filled. 

The seventh copy is used as a 
factory production and planning 
record. 

Part eight is mailed to the cus- 
tomer immediately as an acknowl- 
edgment of the order. 

The ninth copy goes to the 
regional sales office from which 
the order originated. 

The tenth part is a cross-refer- 
ence for the accounting depart- 
ment. This file is kept in numeric 
order, with each numbered form 
carefully accounted for, 

From the distribution made of 
these forms, it is obvious that a 
series of cross checks and refer- 
ences is at work constantly to be 
sure that no order is overlooked 
and to determine that all are at- 
tended to promptly. 

The usefulness of the same order 
form extends also to the operations 
of a special department at Mid- 
land and at each of our other 
major factories which processes 
split carload orders. These are 
orders in which a customer orders 
a full carload of merchandise to be 
made up of a number of separate 
products. In such cases, the special 
order department contacts each of 
the shipping departments of the 
factories from which shipments are 
to be made and coordinates their 
schedules to develop a single ship- 
ping date for all goods on the 
order. 

In this preliminary work, the 
department uses only a Teletyped 
message, filling out its own factory 
orders after it has tied in all of 
the pertinent production informa- 
tion. In these instances, the special 
order department uses the same 
10-part order form as the one 
processed by the communications 
department in taking conventional 
orders directly from the regional 
offices. In this case, the orders are 
written on electric typewriters 
equipped with Standard Register 
Registrator Platens. Distribution 
and further processing, once the 
orders are written, are handled in 
basically the same manner, en- 
abling Dow to render this addi- 
tional customer service with a 
minimum of extra cost and delay. 
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Silly, isn't it? = 


@ I 0 separate little adhesive 
stamps, to lick and stick them? 
To lock up stamps in a tin box — or 
lug them around in your wallet 
until they stick together? 

And especially silly these days, 
when any office can afford a little 
DM postage meter! 


@ The DM prints postage, any amount, 
for anv kind of mail, as you need it— 
directly on the envelope, or on special 
tape for parcel post. Prints 







your own small ad, if you want 
one, at the same time. And 
has a moistencr for sealing 
envelope flaps. 


PITNEY-BOWES 


@) Postage 
~ Meter x... 


Firm 


Please send free (Jt oklet, [ 


Offices in 93 cities in the 


U. S. and Canada Address 





Pitney-Bowes, Inc — 
2190 Paciric St., STAMFORD, CONN. 








@ You always have the right stamp 
with the DM, which holds as much 
postage as you want to pay for at 

one time. It protects your postage fron 
loss, theft, spoilage. And automatically 
accounts for postage. 


@ Big convenience. Saves mailing time 

and postage. Anybody can us¢ 
one... Other meter models, hand or 
clectric, for larger offices. Ask the 
nearest Pitnev-Bowes office to show 
you. Or send the coupon for the free 
illustrated booklet. 


FREE: Handv wall chart of Postal 
Rates for all classes of mail, with 


parcel post map and zone finder. 








] wall chart to: 






























The Truth About Electronics 


(Continued from page 17) 


dium-priced equipment in_ this 
field. Recent developments in the 
production of less expensive and 
more versatile machines bring the 
goal in sight, although Dr. Cuth- 
bert C. Hurd, director of IBM’s 
applied science division, warns 
that the “electronic cycle’’—from 
laboratory to mass production 

has been roughly from 5 to 7 years. 

Incorporating into one machine 
operations in  punched-card ac- 
counting which once required sev- 
eral machines, IBM’s Magnetic 
Drum Calculator unveiled July 14, 
embodies both high-speed compu- 
tation with extensive memory 
capacity. This electronic decimal 
calculator is designed to meet ac- 
counting and computing require- 
ments in areas between the giant 
701 and the 604 Electronic Cal- 
culating Punch and the Card-Pro- 
grammed Calculator. Consisting of 
three units and occupying the 
same area as two ordinary office 
desks and a filing cabinet, this cal- 
culator rents for $3,250 a month 
for the model with 10,000 decimal 
digits storage capacity and $3,750 
for the 20,000-digit model. 

What has been termed the first 
“electronic computing system any 
business can afford” was an- 
nounced by Underwood Corpora- 
tion’s electric computer division 
headed by Murray Pfeferman. 
This “robot brain,” the ELECOM 
120, is a further refinement of the 
ELECOM 100 which was installed 
earlier this year at the Aberdeen 
Proving Ground. Planned specifi- 
cally to handle accounting and 
bookkeeping tasks, it is priced at 
less than $100,000. While none 
have been delivered, Underwood 
expects to complete and install at 
least one of the new systems later 
this year. 

Again, following the pattern of 
the giant computers, the ELECOM 
120 is designed with relatively 
high-speed input and output, and 
uses tape and magnetic drums in- 
stead of punched cards. Present 
models use Flexowriter punched- 
tape equipment, manufactured by 
Commercial Controls Corporation 
of New York. 

Underwood, according to Vice 
President W. F. Arnold, is not go- 
ing overboard on its electronic 
project, but is fitting it into a pro- 
gram of continued improvement of 
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its standard line of office and busi- 
ness equipment. “After all,” Mr. 
Arnold commented, “the new elec- 
tronic systems, far from replacing 
the improved standard adding ma- 
chines, calculators, and other 
equipment, will, in fact, increase 
the need for such traditional 
equipment.” 

Beginning with a backlog of 13 
or 14 orders, National Cash Reg- 
ister’s subsidiary, Computer Re- 
search Corporation of Hawthorne, 
Calif., started mass production in 
July of its model 102-A, low-priced, 
general purpose computer—the 
CADAC. One complete unit a week 
will be produced initially. This or- 
ganization has already sold sev- 
eral of its half-million-dollar, cus- 
tom-built computers for future 
delivery and is accepting orders 
on 9 months’ delivery for the new 
$62,500 system. 

National Cash Register Com- 
pany is working from both ends 
toward the production of effective 
low-cost electronic equipment. Its 
computer subsidiary has adapted 
its research and experience with 
large-scale computers to smaller 
and less costly accounting and 
bookkeeping equipment. NCR’s ex- 
perienced Dayton staff is striving 
to improve present business ma- 
chines and make them adaptable 
and more effective in the automa- 
tized offices of the future. The Day- 
ton firm is also working on a high- 
speed printer, which, along with 
the development of a more versa- 
tile input system, constitutes the 
two universal stumbling blocks to 
the immediate production of an 
all-purpose electronic bookkeeping 
and accounting system. 

Monroe’ Calculating Machine 
Company of Orange, N. J., is 
among the leaders in the race for 
production of medium-cost elec- 
tronic accounting and bookkeeping 
equipment. Its first digital elec- 
tronic computer, the MONROBOT, 
made its nationwide debut on elec- 
tion night over NBC-TV. The en- 
tire system, about the size of an 
average office desk, has a high de- 
gree of portability. A somewhat 
improved version has recently been 
purchased by the Air Force. 

While Monroe sees very definite 
applications for the MONROBOT 
in a large range of accounting, 
banking, and actuarial problems, 


no commercial installations have 
been made, but research in applica- 
tions and further developments in 
equipment are being_ pushed. 
Orders for the MONROBOT are be- 
ing accepted at $70,000, with leas- 
ing possible, and delivery is quoted 
for 6 to 9 months after orders are 
accepted. 

Burroughs Corporation has ac- 
quired both know-how and ex- 
perience in electronic research and 
production through purchase of 
Control Instrument Company, Inc., 
of Brooklyn, and by development 
of its own electronic laboratories 
in Philadelphia under Dr. Irven 
Travis. In addition to the quantity 
manufacture and sale of pulse- 
control equipment—standardized 
electronic building blocks which 
can be assembled into a variety of 
combinations for testing and com- 
puting—Burroughs has built a 
magnetic memory for the Army’s 
ENIAC digital computer. 

A punched-paper tape is auto- 
matically produced as a by-product 
of normal accounting operations by 
a recently developed unit attached 
to a Sensimatic accounting ma- 
chine. Data from this tape is 
reproduced automatically on 
punched cards or other media 
for introduction into electronic ac- 
counting systems. This innovation 
can be significant in the develop- 
ment of adequate input methods. 

Recognizing, as do most other 
manufacturers in the field, that 
the problems of developing broad, 
high-speed input and output must 
be solved before a general purpose 
electronic accounting system can 
be widely used, Burroughs has also 
developed a _ high-speed printer 
which prints insurance notices at 
the rate of 900 lines a minute. 

Burroughs has already produced 
one large-scale electronic com- 
puter and will deliver a second this 
month to Wayne University. Both 
are designed for scientific research. 

RCA, with its vast electronic ex- 
perience, has already produced one 
large capacity digital computer 
and has experimented with several 
other components essential to an 
electronic accounting and_ book- 
keeping system. (It was erroneous- 
ly reported in the first article in 
this series that a completely tran- 
sistorized computer had been de- 
veloped by RCA. Taken from a 
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“Science News Letter” republished 
in the May issue of Reader's 
Digest, this illustrates how over- 
sensationalized electronic stories 
have become. Investigation reveals 
that the machine involved was not 
a computer but a small experimen- 
tal counter.) 

Loren F. Jones, head of RCA’s 
new products division, advised 
AMERICAN BUSINESS, “We have a 
definite development program in 
the electronic business machine 
field, but we will not put any 
equipment on the market until it 
has been thoroughly tested and 
will do the job efficiently and at 
a reasonable cost.’ Work with 
transistorized equipment is being 
carried on, but RCA technicians 
report that there are still produc- 
tion problems, as well as some 
technical difficulties, to be resolved 
before these ‘miraculous little 
devices” are able to replace the 
several million tubes now in daily 
use in office machines. 

Many other companies, some 
small and some large, are engaged 
in experimental work connected 
with electronic accounting and 
bookkeeping equipment. Recogniz- 
ing, however, the very limited mar- 
ket for purely computer equipment, 
a considerable number of com- 
panies and laboratories are seeking 
business and industrial adapta- 
tions. Among the several score so 
engaged are Bendix Aviation with 
its MADDIDA computer, Marchant 
Calculators and its MINIAC, Con- 
solidated Engineering Co. which 
has a new model computer 30-201, 
and Raytheon Manufacturing Co. 
Hughes Aircraft Company in 
Culver City, for example, reports 
it “is actively engaged in the de- 
velopment of electronic business 
data handling and _ accounting 
equipment.” 

Companies like Standard Regis- 
ter Company of Dayton and Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph of Cleve- 
land have been spending thou- 
sands of manhours and dollars in 
engineering, producing, and test- 
ing high-speed feeding devices es- 
sential to the electronic input and 
output units. Several dozen other 
manufacturers are experimenting 
with magnetic tape units and ultra- 
high-speed printers capable of 
printing more than 3,500 lines a 
minute. Some idea of the depth 
and scope of the electronic book- 
keeping and accounting machine 
program can be gained from IBM’s 
simple statement that products 
from more than 400 individual 
companies are required to produce 
one of its electronic systems! 
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Good Printing 


costs no more . . . and often less . . . than mediocre printing ... 
when you own a Davidson Dual. That's because the Davidson 

is engineered for accuracy . . . designed for quality . . . precision- 
built for close register, easy pressure regulation, full ink 

coverage. It’s casy to operate . . . quick to get rolling . . . and 
most economical. And it’s ruggedly constructed for many years 
of dependable, trouble-free service. You'll like the fine work 

it does . . . clean, crisp line work . . . excellent halftone and 
multi-color printing. And it’s the only press that will do offset 
printing, dry lithography and all types of letterpress printing. 


THE WORLD'S MOST VERSATILE PRESS 


If you do printing . . . toke a tip 
from hundreds of Davidson users 
. . get the facts about the 
Dovidson Dual. Write us today. 
There's no obligation 








DAVIDSON CORPORATION 
A subsidiory of Mergentholer Linotype Compony 
Dept. 13, 29 Ryerson St., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 
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These Seven Manuals Will Help Any 
Executive to Be a Better Speaker 


EFFECTIVE SPEAKING 


By Edmund Mottershead 


There is probably no greater single tool 
in business than the ability to speak ef- 
fectively. This quality is the mark of a 
man with grow-power in management. In 
these manuals will be found practical in- 
Get Up and Talk struction to enable any man with latent 
How to Organize Your Ideas powers to become a forceful, convincing 
A Speech for Every Occasion speaker. 
How to Handle a Group Seven manuals ~ .00 
Creating a Good Impression in handy box Plus postage 
How to Improve Your Voice 





The Speaker's Companion 


Will be sent on The Dartnel!l Corporation 4670 Ravenswood Ave. 


10-day approval Chicago 40, Illinois 
Mail a set of EFFECTIVE SPEAKING today to— 


@eeeee#eee#ees?*?e Name 


Firm 


DARTNELL & sree 


MANAGEMENT TRAINING AIDS : 
City Zone State 





CHICAGO 40, ILL. (Please Print) 
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A little introversion and ability to think reflectively are more important than a big dose of 
extroversion and hail-fellow-well-met attitude. He who makes less noise and does more 


thinking is more apt to understand other people. ‘Personality boys,’’ who indulge in 
backslapping and chewing the fat, don't make good supervisors.—From the current ses- 
sions on supervision, held by the Industrial Management Institute, University of Wisconsin 





Senior high-school students learn work of auto-typist in Elgin Watch special 


training course given Saturdays. Miss 


Schaffter (seated) does instructing 


Elgin Trains High-School Seniors in Office Work 


for which department they will be 
best suited.” 

Ten top Elgin, Il., high-school com- 
merce seniors, selected on recom- 
mendation of their high school’s com- 


Timed to end with the completion 
of the school year, a special training 
program, which has been given to 
local high-school seniors by the Elgin 
Watch Company, has proved to be one 
means of meeting the shortage of 
skilled typists and other office help. 
Furthermore, the program has helped 
eliminate the unproductive period be- 
tween an employee's hiring and her 
familiarization with office equipment 
and procedure. 

According to Richard V. Sund, as- 
sistant comptroller of Elgin, who di- 
rects the program, “The idea is show- 
ing more promise than we had hoped. 
It not only assures us of workers who 
have a good idea of office procedure, 
but gives us a chance to determine 
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mercial department, attended the 
watch company’s 16 Saturdays course 
to learn to operate tabulating and 
bookkeeping machines and the Tele- 
type. Besides benefiting the company, 
the program gave the girls a chance 
to practice what they had learned in 
class. 

Also included in the course were 
lectures by department heads at 
Elgin on procedures and functions ot 
each division. Even office social situ- 
ations were covered in a discussion ot 
office etiquette. 


What Is Cafeteria Cost 
For Each Employee 


A check made by The Associated 
Industries of Cleveland of some 237 
firms provides some interesting fig- 
ures in answer to the question, “What 
is the cost for each employee to run 
a company cafeteria?’ Running a 
cafeteria is big business, the AIC 
tells us. “When a firm installs a 
cafeteria it has usually reached the 
500-plus mark in employment. The 
smaller manufacturer finds, as a rule, 
that the diner across the street, 01 
the lunches workers bring with them 
to their jobs, is all that is necessary 
Many small companies set aside 
lunchroom space in some part of thei 
buildings to provide a pleasant spot 
to eat and relax. And these eating 
places are often equipped with a hot 
plate; some firms even furnish free 
coffee. But a full-scale cafeteria 
no!" 

There is no pat answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘What does it cost?’’ The answet 
to the question depends, among 
other things, upon how the companys 
figures its costs and how many meals 
are served a day. “If the companys 
pays for space, operation, and equip- 
ment, the average cost is $21.21 an 
employee a year. If the company fig- 
ures expense for just the operation 
of the cafeteria, it’s $7.97 an employee 
a year. If the company simply pro- 
Vides space and equipment, and a 
concessionaire operates the cafeteria, 
it’s $3.33 an employee a year. 

“AIC reports an average for cafe- 
teria operation as a whole, as re- 
ported by 22 major Cleveland com- 
panies, with no regard as to how 
they calculate costs, of $14.46 for 
each employee a year.” 

For further details, we suggest 
readers write direct to The Asso- 
ciated Industries, 805 N.B.C. Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio, for Newsletter Num- 
ber 110. 
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Prentice-Hall Starts 
College Loan Plan 


Richard P. Ettinger, president and 
board chairman of Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
publishers, has just established a col- 
lege education loan plan whereby em- 
ployees may finance the college edu- 
cation of their children by borrowing 
funds from the company on a long- 
term basis. Believed to be the first 
plan of its type in operation, it pro- 
vides that a career employee of the 
firm—one with at least 3 years of 
service—may borrow up to $2,000 at 
3 per cent interest to help finance a 
child’s higher education. Prentice- 
Hall, one of America’s largest pub- 
lishers of books and business services, 
employs some 1,500 people. 

The plan, which enables employees 
to borrow $500 a year for each of 
4 years, is repayable to the company 
at the rate of 10 per cent of the loan 
each year for 10 years. The annual 
10 per cent payment on the loan 
comes due in July of each year at 
the time Prentice-Hall profit-sharing 
plan payments are made, so that in 
most cases an employee would not 
have to use his regular pay in ordet 
to meet his payment. 

In announcing the plan, Richard 
P. Ettinger said: “American industry 
has an obligation to its employees 
and to the Nation’s colleges and uni- 
versities to help make higher educa- 
tion available to those desiring it who 
may be hindered by its high cost and 
the pinch of today’s living expenses 
. It is preferable to Government 
handouts and in keeping with the 
spirit of our economic system.” 


Executives Punch Clock 
At Hinde & Dauch 


Even the chairman of the board 
punches the timeclock at the Hinde & 
Dauch Paper Co. of Sandusky, Ohio, 
leading manufacturer of corrugated 
shipping boxes. Sidney Frohman, 
chairman, checks in and out on the 
timeclock in the lobby of his com- 
pany’s office daily. He’s not the only 
official to do so, however. The presi- 
dent of the company and other officers 
and department heads likewise punch 
the timeclock regularly. 

This custom was inaugurated by 
the founder of the 65-year-old com- 
pany, Jacob J. Dauch. Not only is 
the custom continued by the 110 em- 
ployees and executives at the head- 
quarters office in Sandusky, but the 
same procedure is followed by execu- 
tives at offices of Hinde & Dauch’s 
12 factories and 5 mills. According 
to Charles E. Frohman, president, 
“The system has a natural tendency 
to reduce tardiness among line em- 
ployees, with an ever-present example 
set by department heads.” 
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Volunteer women, using a battery of Roper ranges, baked over fifty thou- 


sand cookies which were served to open house visitors during tour of plant 


Bake Cookies for 10,000 People at Open House 


Can the Roper ranges bake cook- 
ies? More than 10,000 people could 
answer that question with a resound- 
ing “Yes,”’ on a recent Sunday after- 
noon when the Geo. D. Roper Corpo- 
ration of Rockford, Ill., held an open 
house for its employees, their fami- 
lies, friends, and other guests. A 
busy battery of Roper gas ranges 
turned out thousands of cookies 
which were given to the visitors tour- 
ing the plant. The cookies were pre- 
pared in an area set aside in the 
stove division of the plant, and guests 
received them piping hot, just as they 
came from the ovens. The project 
was handled by a group of voluntee 
cooky bakers, all women employees 
of Roper. 

A special feature of the ordnance 
tour, which had been authorized by 
the Chicago Ordnance District, was 
the specially prepared “Marine's Sa- 
lute to Roper.” The “Salute” is a 
spirited 15-minute tape recording, 
made chiefly on the battlefields of 
Korea, which demonstrates the uses 
of the 105mm. white phosphorous 
shell produced at the Roper Ordnance 
plant. The tape was recorded as a 
tribute to the ordnance workers at 
the Rockford plant, which soon will 
produce its two millionth shell. 

During the open house, a new 30- 
inch Roper “Space Master” gas range 

newest of the Roper line—was 
given away in a drawing. Souvenirs 
for the children included caps with 
the “Roper” imprint which will be 
worn all summer by most of the 
youngsters—a good public relations 
device 

Special provisions were made for 
the older folks and for the very 
young. One room was set aside for 


older people who enjoyed sitting and 
Visiting with their friends. Another 
room was converted into a nursery 
With a competent group of volunteer 
Roper girls to supervise games and 
look after small tots. 

Other features which made _ for 
good public relations were personal 
invitations from the president of the 
company, Stanley H. Hobson, to the 
press and to top ordnance officials 
and contact with all neighboring dails 
and weekly newspaper editors before 
the open house, asking them what 
they could use. 


Safety Council Prints 
Film Directory 


The 1953-54 edition of the National 
Directory of Safety Films which has 
just been published by the National 
Safety Council, provides the plant 
safety man with a comprehensive 
listing of 963 motion pictures and 
slidefilms for use in training per- 
sonnel in occupational accident pre- 
vention. Films on home and traffic 
safety are also included for the off- 
the-job safety program. 

Films in the related fields of first 
aid, fire prevention, and civil defense 
have been included in the listing 

To make the directory as complete 
as possible, all agencies known to 
the Council were consulted in the 
preparation of this edition. Further- 
more, the directory will be kept up 
to date with supplements which will 
be published quarterly. 

Copies are available for 75 cents 
each from the National Safety Coun- 
cil, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 
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A. B. Dick's exhibit was set up in the plant, and no audience could have been 
more attentive than the employees who came to see products they made 


Company Sets Up Convention Display in Plant 


The A. B. Dick Company found an- 
other use for a convention display re- 
cently when it set up an exhibit in 
its Chicago plant. The exhibit was 
originally built for the National Office 
Management Association convention 
held in Boston late in May. 

Built in the company’s sales promo- 
tion and advertising display shop, the 
exhibit covers some 56 feet of floor 
space. It combines color, light, and 
motion for displaying A. B. Dick 
products. 

The display was set up for em- 
ployees to see during their regular 
working hours. Actually, the purpose 
of the exhibit was twofold: (1) To 
enable older employees to become 
more familiar with newer products 
added to A. B. Dick’s line, as well as 
to enable newer workers to see the 
entire line; and (2) to give every em- 
ployee a chance to see the finished 
product which was made possible by 
each person's efforts. 

After its successful debut at the 
Boston convention, the exhibit was 
shipped back to the plant and room 
was made for it on the main aisle of 
the manufacturing building, just off 
the assembly department. The 1,600 
employees on all three shifts were 
invited by special bulletin to attend 
the exhibit. Many of them dropped 
by on their way to and from the 
cafeteria. 

The show contained a comprehen- 
sive representation of the company’s 
products. Demonstrations were given 
by experienced sales personnel, each 
one particularly well versed in the 
background of the process he han- 
dled. Color work was run off on both 
the spirit and Mimeograph machines, 
and the finished work handed out to 
the spectators. A folding machine 
turned out papers in many shapes 
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and sizes. A lighted turntable fea- 
tured several duplicating machines. 

In the background of the display 
were large reproductions of two-color 
national advertising. Electrically op- 
erated slats or “flip-flops” announced 
the modern aspects of its products. 

Accessibility, appeal of lighting, 
motion, color, and live demonstrations 
all served to attract employees, but 
it is believed that employees came to 
see the exhibit primarily because they 
wanted to know about the company’s 
products. All that was really needed 
was an understandable and interest- 
ing presentation. While this intra- 
plant exhibit was but one phase of 
the A. B. Dick program to acquaint 
employees with the scope of the com- 
pany’s operations and the end use of 
the products that they themselves 
make, it was, undoubtedly, one of the 
company’s most successful efforts in 
this sphere. 


Employees Get Day Off 
On Anniversary 


Workers at Airborne Accessories 


Corporation, Hillside, N. J., now have 
a new kind of holiday. In addition to 
seven regular paid holidays, Airborne 
workers with one or more years of 
service will get the day off with pay 
on the first and each succeeding an- 
niversary of their employment with 
the company. The new holiday was 
announced recently when a general 
increase of 10 cents an hour and other 
benefits were given all hourly rated 
employees. The other benefits include 
an increase in the daily hospital rate 
and incidental expenses under the 
company-paid hospital insurance plan. 


Devotes Special Issue 
To Servicemen 


It seemed fitting and proper that 
the July issue of Olin News, published 
for employees of Olin Industries, Inc., 
East Alton, Ill., be devoted to the men 
in the service. So, a special issue of 
the house organ was devoted to pro- 
moting correspondence with the men 
in the service. 

A correspondence program, devel- 
oped by the employment department 
was set up for the purpose of record- 
ing and keeping in touch with em- 
ployees entering the Armed Forces 
from Olin Industries. Prior to enter- 
ing military service, employees have 
a personal talk in the employment 
office where they are informed of 
their rights under the Selective Serv- 
ice Act. They are asked to keep in 
touch with the company while in 
service and are given company ad- 
dressed postage-paid envelopes for 
this purpose. A card index is set up 
on these employees, and upon receipt 
of their military addresses, their 
names are added to the mailing lists 
to receive company publications. All 
letters received by the company are 
answered in a personal note by the 
employment manager and then for- 
warded to the departments where the 
employees formerly worked. There 
they are posted on the bulletin boards 
so fellow employees may read them 
and answer direct, if they wish. 

Copies of this special edition of 
Olin News have been sent to a se- 
lected list of industrial executives, 
newspaper editorial writers, and com- 
munity leaders, to further the idea 
of maintaining contact with men in 
the services. 


Locomotive Bell Made 
Safety Trophy 


When it was decided that the new 
safety contest at Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company should 
include a trophy which could be 
passed along to the winning plant, 
the question arose, “‘What can we 
use for a trophy?” The Hammond 
plant came up with the idea of using 
the locomotive bell from “old 27.” 
It seems that “old 27” was an obso- 
lete camel-back type steam engine 
that Hammond used for switching 
cars and materials around the plant. 
It had been around for 35 or 40 years 
and had finally been retired and re- 
placed by a modern diesel. However, 
27's bell—and everybody at Ham- 
mond remembers its familiar sound 
was still around. So the Hammond 
safety group had it properly cleaned 
and engraved, and it has now become 
the Pullman-Standard Safety Trophy. 
Now the old bell will be hung by the 
winning plant in some central place, 
to “ring the bell for safety.” 
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Having seated your employees in comfortable chairs which give firm support to the proper 


areas, the next step is to equip them with the proper tools to do the task at hand with 


the greatest amount of speed and efficiency. Today's office equipment reflects the ad- 
vances made possible through the application of new materials and electronics—light, 


yet tough, plastics; durable Nylon; electronic tubes. These devices merit your attention 





Versatile Gathering Rack 
For Collating Sheets 


A LINE of improved gathering racks 
for use in office or work shop has 
been introduced by Evans Specialty 
Company. Collating as many as 3,500 
sheets an hour and requiring only one 
pair of hands to do the work, each 
section of the rack holds 500 sheets 
at an inclined angle. Racks, available 
in three sizes, may be used by clerk 
either seated or standing. Rack takes 
up a minimum of office space and 
handles a wide range of all kinds of 
paper. Evans Specialty Company, 407 
N. Munford St., Richmond, Va. 





Speedy, Portable Calculator 
Saves Desk Space 


TAKING little more room than a 
telephone, the Facit Model ESA-O 
performs the four mathematical 
processes electrically. Made of 
Swedish steel, the calculator is rust- 
proof and highly resistant to ex- 
tremes of climate. The mechanism is 
entirely built in and protected against 
dust. A green tone wrinkle-finish 
surface eliminates glare, as well as 
resists damage by knocks and blows. 
There is simultaneous electric clear- 
ing of all three registers. Lightweight 
and portable, it has rollers for easy 
change of position. Facit, Inc., 500 
Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Non-Sticky Preparation Speeds 
Paper Handling 


APPLIED to thumb and forefinge1 
by merely running the fingers across 
its surface, Sortkwik speeds handling 
and sorting of papers, cards, and 
currency. This nongreasy preparation 
will not stain clothing or papers, and 
washes off readily. Lee Products 
Company, 2736 Lyndale Ave. S., Min- 
neapolis, Minn 


Machine Protects, Signs, and 
Dates Checks 


KNOWN as the Protectograph Dis- 
burser, this small, portable machine 
will handle three operations at one 
time. After checks are inserted, a 
light touch on the keyboard and trip 
bar completes the check, except for 
payee name. The protected facsimile 
signature is produced through a 
multicolored ribbon, as is the date 
A nonresettable meter counts and 
records each signature, and double 
locks make it impossible for machine 


to be used until both have been 
opened. The amount payable is 
shredded into the paper by drop- 
forged brass type, guaranteed against 
chipping. An insurance policy, in- 
demnifying against loss caused by 
alteration of date or amount, or 
counterfeiting of signature, is given 
with the machine. Todd Company, 
Inc., P. O. Box 910, Rochester 3, N. Y 
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Stencil Writer Has Many 
Print-Like Faces 


NOW your Mimeograph copies can 
have the professional appearance of 
a printed page, with Vari-Typer’s new 
Stencil-Writer. As many as 15 type 
“fonts” are contained in a little 
drawer at the base of the machine. 
These type fonts are placed into 
operating position quickly and easily, 
and changed by turning a knob. Ralph 
C. Coxhead Corp., 720 Frelinghuysen 
Ave., Newark 5, N. J. 


Electronic Tubes Speed 
Card Punching 


DOUBLING the speed of duplicating 
punched hole data, IBM’s Card 
Punch machine makes the job less 
tiring for the operator while increas- 
ing production. The convenient key- 
board can be moved at will to suit 
the operator’s convenience and com- 
fort. Containing all the numerical 
and alphabetical characters, as well 
as the control keys, the keyboard 
permits continuous touch operation, 
allowing the right hand to remain in 
the same position for all punching. 
Prepared program cards, placed on 
the drum, direct the punching ma- 
chine automatically. The keys on the 
keyboard punch numerically or 
alphabetically, as directed by the 
program card. Once a program has 
been set up in the card, it can be 
identified easily and used repeatedly. 
International Business Machines Cor- 
poration, 590 Madison Ave., New 
York Zz, N. ¥. 


Adding Machine Features 
Automatic Step-Over 


WHEN the multiplication keys are 
released, the Addo-X adding machine 
automatically shifts over to the next 
column. This permits the operator 
to continue the operation without 
having to depress the zero key dur- 
ing multiplication. The Step-O-Matic 
Multiplier Lever makes this machine 
comparable to a calculator for multi- 
plication. Other features of the 
Addo-X are: Symmetric keyboard, 
automatic clearance of the keyboard 
after multiplication, and individual 
function keys. The “live” Repeat and 
Repeat/Subtract keys, a standard 
feature, are included on the new 
model. Write to the Addo Machine 
Company, Inc., 145 W. 57th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


Quick Copier for Making 
Duplicates 


THREE or even more copies, costing 
less than 5 cents apiece, can be made 
from a single matrix sheet with the 
Verifax Printer. This unit will make 
one photo-exact copy in about 50 
seconds and three copies in 60 
seconds. Operating on the “reflex 
printing” method, the copy machine 
can be used by any office worker 
after a few minutes instruction. The 
only service connection is a 110-volt 
outlet. Copies can be produced in any 
office under ordinary illumination. 
Industrial Sales Division, Eastman 
Kodak Company, 343 State St. 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Island-Base Executive Desk 
In Walnut or Oak 


FROM the new Champion series by 
Myrtle Desk Company, Model 5361F 
features a matching Formica top, ad- 
justable height island base, and Nylon 
rollers on file drawers. Adjustable, 
aluminum rails are provided for 
hanging files, as well as an automatic 
“kick out” on the knee drawer. The 
hot lacquer finish is water- and 
alcohol-proof, and all drawer interiors 
are finished with two coats of lacquer. 
Desk comes in walnut, frosted wal- 
nut, and three finishes of rift oak- 
Softone, Dawn Gray, and Nubian. 
Myrtle Desk Company, High Point, 
North Carolina. 
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Portable Type Composer 
Sets Headlines 


THIS table-top machine, no larger 
than a typewriter, produces sharp 
headlines on waterproof photo-sensi- 
tive paper by means of contact 
photography. Headlines are _ repro- 
duced mechanically from master film 
strips encased in_ interchangeable 
magazines. Positioning a lever pro- 
duces copy rapidly in one continu- 
ous operation. The machine is com- 
plete with automatic developer unit. 
Type faces range from 144 point to 
10 point or smaller. All fonts consist 
of 93 characters, including caps, lower 
case, fractions, and percentages. A 
common base line permits intermix- 
ing of fonts. Halber Corp., 4151 Mont- 
rose Ave., Chicago 41, Il. 





Photo-Copying Device Complete 
In Single Unit 


THIS compact machine exposes, de- 
velops, and delivers legally acceptable 
prints of any written, typed, printed, 
or drawn material up to 14 inches 
wide, of any length. Entire process 
takes less than 45 seconds. Any of- 
fice worker can be instructed on 
Hecco-matic’s operation in a few 
minutes. Housed in a light, cast- 
aluminum case, the device fits easily 
on the corner of any average-sized 
desk. Virtually noiseless performance 
insures a minimum of office disturb- 
ance. No trays, running water, or 
darkroom needed. Hunter Photo- 
Copyist Inc., 566 Spencer St., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 
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Cradle-Type Wheel File 
For Larger Forms 


BETTER suited and less expensive 
than its sister product, Wheeldex, for 
recordkeeping on large forms, the 
new Simplawheel is a motorized or 
manually operated wheel file. Sus- 
pended cradles are automatically 
stabilized and travel in a true circle 
Records ride unattached in removable 
trays. All types of paper may be used 
to record data without being altered 
Capacity of files ranges from one 
hundred to several thousand linear 
filing inches for each machine. Wheel- 
dex & Simpla Products, Inc., 40 Bank 
St., White Plains, N. Y 





New File Drawers Are Light 
Yet Durable 


MADE of molded Fiberglas and re- 
inforced plastic, these new file 
drawers weigh half as much as com- 
parable metal units, yet are highly 
resistant to cracking, denting, and 
breaking. A precision-built metal file 
cabinet holds 20 of the 24-inch 
drawers, each capable of storing 
3,300 standard punched cards. Draw- 
ers are designed wider at the top 
than the bottom, so that the inward 
taper guides cards into alignment as 
they hit bottom. A simplified single- 


drawer suspension gives quiet action 
when opening and closing drawers. 
The total weight of the file is 175 
pounds—almost half the normal dead 
weight of comparable metal equip- 
ment. Also available in trays. Tab 
Products Company, 57 Post St., San 
Francisco 4, Calif. 


Check Posting Machine for 
Efficient Records 


CALLED the “135,” NCR's new post- 
ing machine prepares a checking ac- 
count ledger and statement in a 
single operation. The over-all state- 
ment and ledger form used is only 
12 inches wide, and printing occurs 
simultaneously, in original print, on 
all three records—statement, ledger, 
and journal. Totals of checks, de- 
posits, new balances, and overdrafts 
are provided. Errors are corrected 
by entering the incorrect amount 
through an error correction key. This 
corrects the balance, subtracts the 
incorrect amount from the accumu- 
lating total, and leaves net, machine- 
corrected totals at the end of posting. 
Even the check count is corrected 
automatically. Multiple-line spacing 
and positive alignment of forms are 
other features. The National Cash 
Register Co., Dayton 9, Ohio. 



















OSCAR... YOU 
CAN'T SEE MY 
PAYCHECK 

THROUGH THIS 








PAYCHECK “OUTLOOK” 
ENVELOPES 


Eliminate Time and Expense of 
Addressing, also chances for Errors. 


Paycheck ‘‘Outlook'’ Envelopes are ab- 
solutely opaque; essential when wages 
are paid by check. 
Nothing shows but the 
employee's name. This 
improves personnel re- 
lations. 


RITE TODAY ! 





Send for Samples 
and Prices Today 











a Dartnell Short Course 


STRATEGY IN SELLING 


By J. C. Aspley 


Today's tight market conditions de- 
mand extra effort and sales skill. Here 
is an effective streamlined course in 
practical selling. Not just theory but 
successful sales techniques, tried and 
tested by others, covering the seven 
fundamentals of selling. 
@ Planning the Sale 

® Getting Better Interviews 
@ Making the Presentation 

® Disposing of Objections 
@ Closing the Sale 

@ Managing Your Time 
© The Way to Leadership 


Seven manuals SZ .OO 
in handy box Plus postage 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4670 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Il. 
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The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted. 
Requests for these booklets may be 
sent direct to the companies listed. 





HILD HEAVY-DUTY PORTABLE 
VACUUM MACHINES. This four- 
page folder condenses a remarkable 
amount of facts on industrial clean- 
ing into a small area. The first page 
describes the Hild ‘‘Bi-Pass’’ motor 
which requires no change of filter. 
Its second page lists and illustrates 
some of the extra attachments avail- 
able for the wet-or-dry model vacuum 
cleaner. “Air Power at Your Com- 
mand” is the heading on the next 
page, as some of the vacuum’s uses 
are illustrated: Scrubbing carpets, 
wasiting car upholstery, blowing or 
suctioning dirt from factory equip- 
ment, cleaning overhead pipes, sweep- 
ing factory and office floors, sweep- 
ing acoustic ceilings, cleaning tops 
of shelves and lockers, cleaning 
brick walls, and picking up scrub 
solution from concrete floors. Con- 
struction details for both the Model 
115 and Model 155 vacuums are given 
on the last page. Hild Floor Machine 
Co., 740 W. Washington Blvd., 
Chicago 6, III. 


. + 


MULTISTAMP STENCIL DUPLI- 
CATOR. The Multistamp and _ its 
many accessories are described in this 
folder. The unusually handy stencil 
duplicator comes in many sizes and 
combinations for uses from box and 
carton marking to post card printing. 
Special kits contain material for 
printing bulletins, maps, menus, and 
broadsides, to name but a few. Larger 
kits contain equipment for printing 
the smallest to the largest jobs. 
Among the accessories illustrated are 
a post card printing guide and a 
drying rack. The Multistamp Chicago 
Co., 326 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, 
Illinois. 


* * * 


VICTOR MAK-UR-OWN INDEX- 
ING SUPPLIES. For keeping files 
and records in apple-pie order as well 
as colorful, this catalog is a handy 
guide to just the right tab or index 
label for your use. Index tabs come 
in green, orange, yellow, blue, pink, 
red, and clear strips of celluloid and 


gummed tape—ready to be cut to 
the desired size for your file folders. 
White labels may be typed, written, 
or printed with filing information 
and slipped inside the celluloid tabs 
—safe from dirt, discoloration, or 
bending. Die-cut shield tabs are sug- 
gested for large indexing jobs. 
Printed insert tabs index records by 
days, months, or states, as well as 
numerically or alphabetically. By 
using color bar index labels with the 
clear celluloid tabs, you can classify 
records by nine different colors. Also 
described are post binder and ring 
book index sheets, as well as Mak- 
Ur-Own hinges. The Victor Safe & 
Equipment Co., Inc., North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. 


* * * 


AND NOT A CLUE! This amusing 
little green-and-black folder tells how 
MP locks prevent “manipulation’’— 
the art of opening combination locks 
without leaving any tell-tale marks 
of entry by the coordinated use of 
feel, sound, sight, and an intimate 
knowledge of the lock mechanism. 
Clever drawings illustrate why the 
most adroit “Jimmy Valentine’ 
couldn’t cause an MP lock to open 
without knowing the combination. 
How these locks are employed for 
Government security, business firms, 
and banks is touched on briefly, while 
lock specifications are covered on 
the final page. Sargent & Greenleaf, 
Inc., Seneca Ave., Rochester 21, N. Y. 


* Ba * 


GENERAL ACCOUNTING APPLI- 
CATIONS FOR IBM TYPEWRITER 
TAPE PUNCH. How the Typewriter 
Tape Punch combines the task of 
typing accounting forms and _ per- 
forating a tape for making punched 
cards is described in this folder. The 


applications discussed include: In- 
ventory control, requisitions, pur- 
chase orders, invoices, journal 


vouchers, and consolidated financial 
statements and reports, among 
others. International Business Ma- 
chines Corp., 590 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. ¥. 


* * & 


TIME SAVING, LOW COST EX- 
HIBITS. This four-page illustrated 
bulletin describes Ohio Displays’ line 
of self-contained convention displays. 
Its three models are discussed in de- 
tail—each being 3-dimensional and 
having storage facilities for samples 
and literature. Shown on the back 
page of the bulletin are small-sized 
displays for hotel exhibits, regional 
meetings, and small shows. Ohio Dis- 
plays, 2206 Superior Ave., Cleveland 
14, Ohio. 


* * * 


SECURITY STEEL “7700” LINE 
FILING CABINETS. Covering a line 
of filing cabinets ranging from stand- 
ard 4-drawer correspondence files to 
10-drawer plan cases, this 12-page 
folder describes in detail the various 
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files and their features. The specifi- 
cations of the “7700” line are given 
and illustrated with photos and dia- 
grams. Also described are the sub- 
stitute drawers for this line, use of 
which can change an ordinary letter 
file into a combination card file, check 
file, folded document file, and legal 
blank drawers. A special section is 
devoted to the tabulating card file 
with removable drawers. Security 
Steel Equipment Corp., Avenel, N. J. 


THE LOGISTICS OF BAGS is the 
title of a colorful, eight-page booklet 
offered by Elwell-Parker. The mate- 
rials handling cycle is described, from 
receiving through processing and 
shipping. Numerous’ photos show 
various methods of handling by fork 
and platform truck, plus the use of 
many specialized attachments for 
increasing handling versatility. The 
advantages of bagging products are 
discussed, and suggestions given for 
planning flow of bagged goods and 
using more effective storage prac- 
tices. Elwell-Parker Electric Co., 
4205 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


x * 


TIME ITSELF 
Time-Master is 


i Dictaphone’s 
described in this 
folder as a way to save that most 
precious of all commodities—time. 
Based on the theory that communica- 
tion takes the biggest chunk of your 
day’s time, this device has been de- 
signed to help you get your ideas and 
instructions down on paper in a 
faster, more convenient, and economi- 
cal way. How it does this, with the 
aid of the Dictabelt and Magic Ear, 
is discussed in detail. Copies are 
available from Dictaphone Corp., 420 


a 


Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


* 


MUSIC IN BANKS. Very little has 
been written on the use of music in 
banks. Karl F. Lanier, manager of 
the Ft. Eustis, Va., facility of the 
First National Bank of Newport 
News, sets out to show the value of 
“work music” in various types of 
establishments, suggesting its wider 
use in banking institutions. Reprints 
can be obtained by writing to Muzak 
Corp., 229 Fourth Ave., New York 3, 
New York. 


* 


HOW TO INCREASE PROFITABLE 
SALES. The intriguing title of this 
booklet’s first section is ‘“‘Let’s Talk 
About Your’ Break-Even Point.” 
What firm doesn’t have this thought 
uppermost in its collective mind? 
The booklet goes on to tell how you 
can keep close tabs on your sales by 
various records—sales control by 
salesmen and by accounts. Illustra- 
tions and copy tell how Kardex makes 


this recordkeeping easy. Manage- 
ment Controls Division, Remington 
Rand Ine., 315 Fourth Ave., New 


York 10, N. Y. 
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| See Your Dealer or Write: Evans Specialty Co., Inc. 405 N. Munford St., Richmond 20, Va. 





© If you're finding it difficult to get necessary 
collating done with your office disorganized by 
to assembled monthly. 


vacation absences—then it's time for you 


order one or more Evans Gathering Racks. 


© 3,500 sheets an hour easily collated by one 
Pace maintained 


worker, sitting or standing. 


without fatigue. That's twice as many sheets in 
half the time as if collating were done from piles 


spread on big tables. 


® Made of all aluminum, racks collapse for set 
at 
inclined angle for fingertip gathering. Use racks 


ting aside. Each section holds 500 sheets 


GATHERING 


RACKS 


Ease Vacation Help Shortages 








SHOWN: Two 6-section DU 
Racks in 
Southern States Cooperative, 
where 600,000 mailings are 


actual use at 


GUARANTEED 
quicker and more accurcte 
results than any other col- 
lating aid on the market. 


»» «+. 8 MODELS.... 


Priced from $10.00 to $25.00 
each—no office need be 
without this modern collat- 
ing aid, 


to produce 


singly—or for large assemblies use two or more 


together. 





ORDER YOURS TODAY 
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ad so ® 
vour Hut line 
OF MODERN OFFICE 
EFFICIENCY 


Wiltshire Modern by Imperial sets 

the style for modern office efficiency 

in many of the smartest-looking offices 
in America's business. 


In addition to the Wiltshire 
Executive desk illustrated, 
this line includes a handsome 
Conference desk, Secretarial 
and Clerical desks, 
Consultation desk and 
modern functional tables, 
bookcases, etc. 


Your Imperial dealer will be 
glad to show you the 
Wiltshire line ...and 
acquaint you with its 

many space-saving, 
work-saving features. 
WRITE FOR Office Planning 

Kit, including floor space 
graph, cut-outs for 

furniture and 

decorating hints. 


Emperial 
desk company 


EVANSVILLE 7, INDIANA 
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we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 


Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 

are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds 44” to 

4. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 
service. 





FREE TRIAL 
Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 





UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


3 em- 
elle Malt w 
fi filing costs 





PEN DAFLEX 





The Filing Folder that “HANGS” 





end for Free xford Filing Supply Company, In 
CATALOG 51 Clinton Bead Gorden City NY 
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AUTOMOTIVE =TRANSPORTA- 
TION IN INDUSTRY. By Samuel J 
Lee. Since automobile expenses are a 
big item in any sales activity, em- 
ployers with fleets of cars should 
find some helpful information in this 
volume. The book describes the vari- 
ous systems of fleet management 
salesman ownership, leasing plans, 
company ownership—and the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of each sys- 
tem are given in detail. 

The volume throws light on such 
problems as high-fleet costs, ineffi- 
cient fleet management, and vehicle 
purchasing and replacement. With 
plenty of charts, records, and case 
histories, the book is easy to read 
and understand. 

Author Lee entered the automobile 
business in 1927 with a Chevrolet 
dealer. In 1930 he moved to New York 
City, where he spent 5 years with 
Chevrolet Motor Company’s factory- 
operated retail store. In 1935 he be- 
came associated with a large fleet 
dealer in Chicago. Mr. Lee has acted 
as consultant for companies inter- 
ested in modernizing their fleet opera- 
tions, and he has made speeches and 
written numerous articles on the sub- 
ject. Lloyd R. Wolfe and Associates, 
111 W. Washington Street, Chicago 
2, Ill. Revised edition. 206 pages. $7.50 
plus postage. 


101 UNUSUAL EXPERIENCES. By 
B. C. Forbes. “Gleaned from the 
careers of business leaders and oth- 
ers,”’ this book tells some of the hu- 
mor, tragedy, and good fortune that 
have taken place in the lives of some 
great men. 

An amusing story about Henry 
Ford, Harvey Firestone, and Luthe1 
Burbank tells how, in a “selling” con- 
test promoted by Mr. Burbank, Henry 
Ford failed to sell a car, but Harvey 
Firestone managed to sell one tire. 

Other stories relate a number ot 
interesting incidents about Charles 
Schwab, one in particular demon- 
strating how close he was to many 
of his workers. One morning Charlie 
Schwab arrived at one of his steel 
mills and hailed a muscular, halt- 
naked steelworker. 

“John, you look like an old Rem- 
brandt.” 

“Hell, you don’t look so hot your- 
self this morning, Charlie,” came back 
the answer. 

Many other well-told tales touct 
on moments in the lives of John L 
Collyer, Walter P. Chrysler, Chaun- 
cey M. Depew, John D. Biggers, S. C 
Allyn, and other well-known people 

Author B. C. Forbes, publisher and 
editor, is a close friend of most of the 


people whose experiences are unfold- 
ed in this book. B. C. Forbes & Sons 
Publishing Co., Inc., 80 Fifth Ave.. 
New York 11, N. Y. 239 pages. $3.5/ 


ETHICS FOR MODERN BUSINESS 
PRACTICE. Edited by J. Whitney 
Bunting. Touching a field that has 
been delved into very little, the edi- 
tor of this volume had the assistance 
of a number of experts in various 
fields. For example, Jackson Martin- 
dell, president of the American Insti- 
tute of Management, wrote the chap- 
ter of “The Business Executive.” 

Mr. Martindell makes some inter- 
esting statements in his chapter, par- 
ticularly this one: “Middle manage- 
ment is crowding top management 
less than it ever has, because the 
majority of middle management exe- 
cutives are either piggy-back riders 
or lack sufficient visible incentive t 
take on added responsibilities.” He 
cites a number of examples to sup- 
port his reasoning, and many readers 
will be surprised to hear that so few 
men today really want to be presi- 
dent of a firm. 

Some of the other chapters are 
equally interesting, and they should 
provoke considerable thought. Edito: 
Bunting is president of Oglethorpe 
University. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 7 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 269 
pages. $5.15. 


HOW TO SELL LIKE A STAR 
SALESMAN. By Harry Simmons. Fo 
a number of years Mr. Simmons has 
been writing books and articles ot 
practical help to salesmen. This one 
is very practical in its presentatior 
of some fundamental selling essen- 
tials. At the same time it gives that 
often needed inspirational boost 

He begins by defining the moder: 
professional salesman as one wh 
uses a rifle instead of a shotgun. Afte1 
selecting the type of customer and 
the particular individual on whom he 
is going to call, the salesman brings 
to bear on that prospect all of the 
knowledge, proof, persuasion, and 
selling power of which he is capable 

From here, Mr. Simmons develops 
in a most interesting way, many prac- 
tical ideas for use in this modern 
method of selling. He lists and dis- 
cusses the five qualifications of a sta 
salesman, and goes on to give an 
abundance of ideas and suggestions 
for making this modern professional 
sales technique your own. This book 
is a must for the salesman or sales 
manager who wants to get ahead of 
the crowd. Henry Holt and Co., 283 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y 
302 pages. $3.95. 
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This Month’s Contributors 


HARRY L. WYLIE’s second in the series 
of “saving” articles deals with ways 
to save on postage. Teaching business 
administration at Northwestern Uni- 
versity and being assistant treasurer 
of the Pure Oil Company, Mr. Wylie 
speaks with authority on subjects of 
office management. His first article 
for AMERICAN BUSINESS, dealing with 


inventory methods, ran in May 1939. 


HARRY LUND, whose article on Ameri- 
can firms’ difficulties in Spain appears 
in this issue, is a North American 
who has lived the last 10 years in 
2anama, Puerto Rico, and Spain. He 
has written a wide variety of articles 
for both technical and general maga- 
zines from the European area. A cor- 
respondent for Central Press of 
Cleveland (King Features), he has 
a Ph.D. in Spanish from Madrid's 


Central University. 


DWIGHT G. BAIRD once again turns the 
spotlight on an important develop- 
ment in the auto industry—that of 
assuring future well-managed dealer- 
ships by training present dealers’ 
sons. This should not only result in 
higher standards of service, but also 
cement relations between dealer and 


manutacture! 


Eugene Whitmore, Wells Norris, and 
F. C. Minaker are members of the 


editorial staff of AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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Business Forms 
@ ON PRINTING 
STO nots! 


C&G Gang Run Printing gives you lots 
more for your Business Forms dollar. 





C & G nationwide service is your guar- 
antee of satisfaction. 


Send us your forms fer free quetatios or write for full details 


CULLOM & GHERTNER CO. 


Pri sters——Lithographers—$1ap-i-Set Carbea Forms 
600—2Ist Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. 





Trailers 





o breeze to move o 
barge America's “time-tested 
trasler hor the HOWARD Mansion Coach 
Design-built prontee ao lifetime of living 
pleasure, all steel HOWARD Coaches ore valued 
everywhere fo w upkeep, high trade in valves 
Demand top quality, see your HOWARD Deoler 
feow—or write. Department 30+ BOX 2163 


HOWARD INDUSTRIES, INC. 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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SALARIED POSITIONS 
$3,500 to $35,000 
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Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS 
mnie Write for our free classificatior heet 

ntior le ADAM FISHER Ct 
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Photos 





PHOTO FINISHING, trade wholesale 


1 I htre 142 Walke Atlanta, G 





Business Booklets 





“HOW TO WRITE BETTER LETTERS” 
by L. E. Frailey 


timulu n th new pocket- 
( rio les Sample copy 10 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


1660 Ravenswood Avenue. Chicago 10 





Business. ON THE MARCH 


HILE a few clouds hang low over the 

business horizon, statistically business 
continues good. Excessive dryness in the 
Southwest, falling farm prices, a slowdown 
in starting new homes, a glutted used-car mar- 
ket, and an upward trend in business failures 
have dampened some of the earlier optimism, 
hut sentiment about second-half prospects is 
improving. The stock market, reflecting world 
uncertainties, seems to be going through a sort 
of rolling adjustment; also, it is historically 
high. But vields on common stocks are still 
liberal and dividends are being maintained. 
Present average prices at 10 times earnings 
are realistic. All things considered, there 
doesn’t seem to be much to worry about. Busi- 
ness can fall off 15 per cent and it would still 
be better than it was before Korea—when it 
was 20 per cent above normal. 


* * * 


But the “hard sell” is getting harder, as 
sales executives well know. When Bill Holler 
told us in his book, Step Out and Sell, that 
salesmen would soon have to put away their 
play clothes and put on their work clothes, he 
was as right as right can be. Corporation presi- 
dents who have been worrying about produc- 
tion are now turning their attention to sales. 
Said one chief executive: “Up to 4 months 
ago, I spent about 5 per cent of my time on 
sales. Now I am giving this knotty problem 
30 per cent of my time and thought.” Almost 
everywhere you look you see executives out 
calling on customers. The gravy train seems 
to be losing some of its gravy. But it is still 
chugging merrily along. 


* * * 


The most tragic figure in business today is 
the sales executive who has been advanced to 
a position beyond his capacity. His shortcom- 
ings not only affect his own fortunes, but also 
the fortunes of the salesmen and distributors 
who depend upon him. With competition get- 
ting keener and three salesmen now fighting 
for an order where none fought before, a sales 
manager who lacks the capacity to get sales- 
men into production and keep them producing 
is in an unenviable position. And that is put- 
ting it mildly. 


36 


Out in Lowa there is a religious colony called 
the Amana Society. For over 75 years, these 
folks wanted no part of business or profits. 
They believed in pure communism. In 1982, 
the sect decided to see what capitalism had to 
offer. They incorporated, as so many other of 
these experiments with socialism have done, 
and issued stock at $50 a share. Then they went 
into making things—including upright home 
freezers. Today, it takes $3,300 to buy a 
share of stock in the Amana Society. A mod- 
ern plant nearing completion will turn out 
1,000 home freezers a day, which will make 
Amana the largest manufacturer of home 
freezers in the world. There’s one for the school 


book. 


General Electric looks upon employee re- 
lations as a selling operation with the super- 
visor in the role of star salesman. He is the 
man who makes or breaks the program. So 
GE has embarked upon a 10-year training 


project aimed at teaching supervisors to grow 
up with power, and not swell up, as is all too 
often the case. 


sk . 


In 1950, we did a piece for AMERICAN 
Business, showing how much corporations 
paid their directors. Twenty dollars a meeting 
was about it. We pointed out that if a director 
was worth anything at all, he was worth a half 
day’s pay. We urged business to Junk the gold 
piece idea. Now up pops the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board to say it surveyed 233 
corporations and more than half of them now 
pay their directors a retainer ranging from 
$1,000 to $2,500 annually. In 1938, only 6 
per cent used the retainer system. 


7 * * 


At times it seems as though this old world 
is populated with waiters—people waiting for 
prices to collapse before they build their dream 
home; people waiting for color TV to be per- 
fected before they buy that television set: 
people waiting to buy sorely needed business 
machines until electronic equipment is avail- 
able: and retired business executives driving 
their wives crazy waiting to die!—J. C. A. 
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“Our Catonals save us their cost 


every 10 months!” 


“Our National ‘Class 31° Account- 
ing Machines are saving us $18,000 
every year. Since the machines origi- 
nally cost $15,640, these savings 
represent a return of 115% annually 
on our investment. 

“We installed our Nationals in 
1949. Since that time, Minute Maid 
sales of frozen juice concentrates 
have increased 248%. 


— MINUTE MAID CORP., new vor« 


“Largest Producer of Frozen Juice Concentrates” 


“It’s remarkable, we think, that 
our National Machines handle this 
increased volume so efficiently —and 
with such ease of operation—that 
no additional equipment or person- 
nel is required.” 


Lp Kine 


Vice President and Treasurer 


Your costs can be cut, too, with National 
Machines, which often do 2/3 of the work 
automatically, soon pay for themselves out 
of the money they save—then continue to 
return their cost as handsome profit! Your 
nearby National representative is a trained 
systems analyst. Ask him to show you how 
much Nationals will save you. 


OSraltonal 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payvron 9, on10 





NO OTHER MACHINE 


Copyright UNDERWOOD CORPORATION 


Underwood Corporation, One Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


Please send literature, further describing your Underwood Sundstrand 


Model E Machine. 
I would like to have a demonstration. 


Name 
Firm 
Street 


City— 


This Underwood Sundstrand Model E 
is So Cady, So qulomatic ! 


Wings in your finger tips? Yes! and you'll 
feel as though you had brains in them, too 
... because the Model E has a mechanical 
brain...a control plate that directs auto- 
matic operations. A mechanical brain that 
enables you to speed work, cut errors, save 
time, money, effort! 


And don’t forget the touch-operated 
Sundstrand 10-key keyboard. So easy to 
operate! 

Talk about flexibility! With this machine 
you can post a variety of records and do 


all kinds of miscellaneous adding-figuring 
work, too. 

You can’t help being enthusiastic about 
this low-cost, all-purpose Model E Ac- 
counting Machine, once you’ve tried it! 

The Underwood Sundstrand Model E is 
really a wonderful buy! 

See it demonstrated! Mail the coupon or 
call your Underwood Representative today. 

There’s nothing simpler! There's 
nothing speedier! There’s nothing 
more automatic! 


Underwood Sundstrand Accounting Machines 
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The Origine! 
Touch Method 
Keyboard 
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e ore “ 
Underwood Corporation 
Accounting Machines...Adding Machines... ; 
Typewriters...Carbon Paper...Ribbons 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, Toronto 1, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere 








